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Gardens Never Lose Their Charm! 


From field to garden, Horsford’s solid, healthy bulbs 
yield a profusion of ever-changing, colorful blooms 
from June to late autumn. 


Special Hardy Fern Collection 


These make up one of the most interesting and useful groups 
of native plants for shady or partly shaded spots. Write for this 
special collection that will grow in any location not too wet: 


9 Aspidium marginale (Evergreen Wood Fern) 36 
9 Dicksonia punctilobula (Hay-scented Fern) FERNS 
9 Osmunda claytoniana (Clayton’s Flowering Fern) $4.50 


9 Polystichium acrostichoides (Christmas Fern) 


Write Now for Special Spring Planting list, offering 


Hardy Lilies 
Ferns and F., H. HORSFORD 
Perennials CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 














LOOK!—Growers Say 


“Lettuce 10 days earlier in market. Cabbage three 
weeks earlier.” 
You, too, can get this tremendous advantage by using 
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LAIN BOR 


i One grower tripled his tomato crop 
with TRANSPLANTONE and started 
picking three weeks earlier. TRANS- 
PLANTONE keeps plants growing 
after they have been set in the 
soil, and eliminates the usual 

set back after planting. It 
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CHANGE THIS 


also can give 
you an earlier 
crop on such other oO 
plants as strawberry, T 

celery, tobacco, and 
sweet potato. Just soak the 
root area with TRANSPLAN.- 
TONE solution to multiply 
roots, reduce wilt and thus make — 

plants grow faster. vd 
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300 gallons of \ American Chemicgt-Paint Company the 1942 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
solution. i CEE SF a Ambler, Pa. competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
1 Ib.can $4.00—makes 4 Please send m@.j jp Cat of TRANS- Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by October !, 
1600 gallons of & PLANTONE, foryhich money is enclosed. 1942. Please note that the closing date has been made one 

solution. . ‘ ; 
pW NAME cose es Rae cece eee eeeeeeeeees month later than in past years. This change is made at the 

Ask your dealerormail § anpness ... core... 0. ce eee e cece sees request of interested garden clubs. 
this coupon today. 1 
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Vegetables and Their Uses 


Beans, lima: Green and dried shelled seeds. Succotash, side and 
special luncheon dishes as well as soups. 

Broccoli, sprouting: Flower buds plus flower stalks. Creamed, 
buttered or cold in salads; similar to cauliflower. 

Brussels sprouts: Swollen, enlarged stem buds. Creamed or but- 
tered. Used more or less as cooked-cabbage substitute. Stored 
readily on plants with roots in cool, moist material. 

Celeriac: Swollen root. Soups and salads. Mild celery flavor. 
Stores very readily with root crops. 

Chives: Young leaves. Mild onion flavor for soups and salads. 
An attractive perennial. 

Chard: Outer but not too old leaves and stalks. A “‘cut and come 
again’’ Summer green or spinach substitute. 

Chicory, witloof (French endive): Blanched heads. Forced in 
cellars from roots grown in field. 

Chinese cabbage: A celery cabbage. Heads used in salads or 
cooked. Stored very readily until February or March. Keep 
cool and fairly moist (like cabbage). 

Collards: Leaves. Used as greens. 

Cress: Leaves. Used in salads. 

Dandelion: Leaves. Spring spinach substitute and raw in salads. 
Roots can be forced in cellar and blanched leaves grown for 
salad use. 

Endive: Leaves blanched or green. Salad and pot herb. 

Horse-radish: Roots. For relishes. 

Kale: Leaves. Raw, in salads and cooked. Used in soups. Usually 
better after frosts. Keeps readily in field until Thanksgiving, 
protected in coldframe until Christmas. 

Kohl-rabi: Swollen stem. Mild turnip fiavor. 

Leek: Swollen blanched base of stem. Mild onion flavor. Stores 
readily in cool and dry place. 

Mustard: Leaves. Raw, in salad or cooked as greens. 

Mustard-spinach: Leaves. Cooked as greens. 

New Zealand spinach: Leaves. Cooked as greens. Grows well in 
warm weather. 

Okra: Pods. In soups or fried in butter. 

Parsley: Leaves. Soups, salads and for garnishing. Can stand 
heavy frost. In coldframe, can be kept until Christmas. May 
be potted to grow in house in Winter. 

Peas, edible-podded: Young pods. Pea pods not shelled but 
entire pods used. 

Radish, Winter: Large roots. Stored as root crop. 

Salsify: Roots. Used in soups. Similar to oyster in flavor. 

Squash, vegetable marrow: Immature fruits. Fried, baked or 
diced. Used largely as Summer squash. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1941-42 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1941 will not be permitted to make entries in 
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CANNAS may be started into growth indoors to be set out later. 


POTATOES like a somewhat acid soil. Therefore, do not add lime or 
wood ashes before planting. 


CARROTS may be planted outdoors in sections where the soil is ready 
to work. The same is true of beets. 


SWEET peas should be planted outdoors as soon as the ground can be 
worked or started indoors in small pots. 


CONTINUE turning house plants growing on window sills so that they 
do not become one-sided at this time of year. 


PANSY plants may be set out whenever the soil is ready. They make 
excellent companions for many Spring bulbs. 


WILD flower seeds may be planted now in pots or scattered in prepared 
beds outdoors, if they were not planted last Fall. 


REFRAIN from the severe pruning of maples now, because of the bleed- 
ing which would take place after a major operation. 


CRAPE myrtles can be transplanted now in the warmer sections, many 
preferring to do it only after growth has commenced. 


BIRD houses should be cleaned out now, if this has not been done. Some 
of the early arrivals are already looking for nesting sites. 


DO NOT attempt to “iron out’”’ the bumps in a lawn with a roller. Raise 
the sod and remove enough of the soil beneath it to bring it down to 
the proper level. 


CLIMBING roses that have been laid down for the Winter may be tied 
up now. Choose a cloudy, windless day so that the stems will not dry 
out too rapidly. 


DO NOT remove the protective screens from broad-leaved evergreens if 
the ground is still frozen. To do so will subject the plants to possible 
injury by bright sun and cold wind. 


BE CAREFUL not to cut off the emerging shoots of lilies in the course 
of early hoeing. Protect the shoots of eremurus on frosty nights by 
covering with boxes or fruit baskets. 


SPRAY now to prevent the formation: of insect galls on the young 
branches of spruces. Oil or lime-sulphur sprays used according to the 
manufacturer's directions will prove effective. 


BLUEBERRIES should be set out rather early in a soil that has reason- 
ably good drainage and is acid. If there is any doubt about the latter, 
have the soil tested. Apply a permanent mulch of peat moss, oak leaves 
or sawdust. 


REMOVE some of the leaves around Spring bulbs so that they may come 
up more readily and not become disfigured by too heavy a mulch. 
Remove the rest later. 


WHEN buying lettuce seed, remember that the loose-leaved or non- 
heading varieties contain more vitamins than the tightly headed ones 
because the sunlight can reach more of the leaves. 


WHEN raking up the lawn in Spring do not scratch too deeply or 
vigorously so as not to pull the grass out. Broom rakes are safer and 
more effective than the regular steel garden rakes. 


ECONOMICAL coldframes may be fashioned from boards and covered 
with one of the new improved glass substitutes. These are far more 
satisfactory than the earlier ones and should also last much longer. 


LILACS may still be sprayed with lime sulphur to control oyster shell 
scale. Wherever possible, try to keep the spray off white-painted build- 
ings. Use the dormant concentration but do not apply this spray after 
growth has started. 


WHEN transplanting evergreen hollies in the form of bare-rooted plants, 
it is well to remove most of the leaves. Application of one of the cold 
liquid waxes to the stems and twigs will also make for easier estab- 
lishment of the plants in their new locations. Defoliation is seldom 
necessary, if the roots of the plants are dug with carefully handled balls 
of soil. 
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BOSTON SPRING EXHIBITION 


HE Boston Spring Flower Show was made par- 

ticularly notable this year by its non-commercial 
exhibits as well as by the great display, ‘“The Great 
Smokies Brought to Boston,’’ on the stage, and other 
lavish exhibits by nurserymen and seedsmen. The 
illustration at the top of this page shows a beautiful 
garden set up for Mr. and Mrs. Francis B. Crownin- 
shield of Marblehead by Thomas Murray, their super- 
intendent. The garden below is a unique lily garden 
staged for Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Van Buren of Newport, 
R. L., by their superintendent, Joseph Winsock. No 
fewer than 52 different lily species and varieties had a 
place in this garden. At the right is a charming flower 
arrangement shown by the South Brook Garden Club. 
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“‘VICTORY HERBS’’ COME TO THE FRONT 


ROM out the welter of garden conferences, agricultural 

lectures, food demonstrations and war garden talk has 

come the phrase “‘victory herbs’’! Along with it like a 
rallying cry follows the injunction that ‘‘all vegetable gardens 
this year must include the victory herbs’. 

Hence it is natural that with equal insistence the query 
follows ‘“What are victory herbs and why’’? 

Since the small vegetable garden is usually a limited family 
affair it is obvious that as with the vegetables planted the herbs 
to be grown among them will vary likewise. But from among 
the following—parsley, chives, chervil, fennel, tarragon, sage, 
thyme, sweet marjoram, Summer savory, basil, dill, burnet, 
spearmint and peppermint—a fairly wide range of selection for 
condiment flavor is open to the home cuisine. Also—and most 
important—is the fact that the blended essences of these aromat- 
ics will have some practical value in providing substitutes for 
the eastern spices which can no longer be imported. 

Not for over a century, since the decline of Shaker industries, 
when packaged dried herbs and their mixtures went all over 
America and England has there been an era when the warm 
spices of the Orient have been so lacking as they are going to 
be in our household economy. 

Therefore to simulate these once-imported savors the in- 
genious housewife will find the blending of home grown season- 
ing herbs not only important, but a pleasurable and useful 
pastime, and possibly a profitable cottage industry, as well. 

It is true that these condiment herbs, which have been used 
for centuries, add no calories to the diet and that they have 
no direct food value. Yet their part in the family menu—to 
bring savor to bland and otherwise tasteless foods along with 
digestive piquancy for starchy vegetables and generally, to relieve 
the flatness of routine cooking—is by no means unimportant. 

The pot herbs which we have always had in the garden 
include roots, edible stems, flower buds and greens, and their 
worth as food is measured in established therapeutic values and 
mineral content. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to 
find that fennel and parsley, advised 
for the war garden today, are the 
same herbs once associated with the 
thought of victory in the minds of 
the early Greeks and Romans. 

Perhaps no group of culinary 





From a bulletin of the Department of Agriculture. 


herbs was ever before so classified, but in a day replete with 
slogans as is this the designation ‘‘victory herbs’’ may be a 
stimulus to the earnest gardener who is eager and glad to see 
his efforts so happily tied up with the remarkable nutrition 
program of the government. 

Even though lacking a vegetable garden, there are not many 
homes that cannot boast a bit of yard space, a window ledge 
or outside porch where a few of these cooking herbs will grow. 
There may be room for a tiny “‘yarb’”’ patch close by the kitchen 
door, or in the foreground of shrub and perennial plantings 
with their shaded and sunny spots. 

However, the vegetable garden is the best place for them. 
Here the culinary herbs adapt themselves in sun or shade as their 
individual needs require, and here, in ordinary, well limed 
and well drained garden loam, they give fullest fragrance and 
pungency. 

Although in a garden planned economically as to space there 
is seldom room for the spreading stems of spearmint and pepper- 
mint, these herbs must be included in the Summer's herb list. If, 
in an unused shady corner where nothing else lives, or between 
the underpinning of the house and the edge of the walk, the 
soil can be sweetened, fertilized, and new loam spaded in, these 
mints cannot encroach upon less sturdy herbs. Lacking these 
spots, they can be planted in half barrels, over the sides of which 
their trailing runners will hang luxuriantly. The method is 
simple. Cut holes for drainage in the bottom of the barrel; 
shovel in a foot of old leaves or coarse compost. Pack this layer 
down hard and then add a foot of rotted manure, or loam which 
has been mixed with sheep manure or, lacking that, loam and 
a fertilizer. Fill up the barrel with thoroughly limed sandy 
garden soil. 

A bed of spearmint or peppermint is always to be started from 
cuttings from underground stems or runners. Both plants hy- 
bridize too readily to be surely productive of seed which will 
come true, and a reliable nursery is best depended upon for the 
best culinary varieties. The pepper- 
mint from which the oil is ex- 
tracted and from which leaves are 
harvested is Mentha piperita. Too 
often the field mint, M. arvensis, 
with a bitter and less pungent 
flavor, is allowed to crowd out a 
bed of good peppermint. 








That the art of blending herb flavors 
has authoritative background is evidenced 
by the numerous suggestions in old cook 
books of America and the still-room books 
of early England. 

As a people we have grown lazily de- 
pendent upon the herb-spiced processed 
meats of the great packing concerns and 
few realize that the product of a few bushes 
of garden thyme and sage in our vegetable 
gardens will make our own meat-canning 
equally appetizing. Today, when the bulk 
of tinned meats and fish is commandeered 
for the armies, it will be not the farm 
women alone who will chop fresh herbs 
into the sausage, or ‘‘pep up” with them 
the canned beef stew and fowl. The subur- 
ban housewife is urged to watch out for 
the seasonal market and to help the pro- 
ducer when surplus and low prices are cur- 
rent. To blend dried or fresh sage with 
other herbs is an art which she will learn 
through necessity of its use. The flavor is 
keen, entirely different from, and stronger 
than that of other condiment herbs and 
consequently it must be used with care. 
Asa rule, sage is best used alone with poul- 
try and pork, and thyme alone in fish 
chowders. 


Sage and Thyme 


Both thyme and sage are sturdy, woody 
perennials which belong in an unplowed 
corner of the garden, for they can be made 
a profitable asset to the household for sev- 
eral years without renewal. They need sun, 
light, and well drained non-acid soil. Three 
clippings of their leafy tips for drying are 
not unusual in a season. 

The true officinal cooking sage is Salvia 
officinalis, which has several varieties for 
which special flavors have been claimed for 
centuries. England has introduced to 
American gardens the following: 

S. officinalis albiflora, the white flowered 
sage with pale leaves which, dried or fresh, 
are more delicate than those of any other 
variety. 

S. officinalis purpurascens, is probably 
the red-topped sage so loved by old world 
cheese makers. 

Holt’s Mammoth is a horticultural va- 
riety of S. officinalis which should be used 
by the herb gardener if only one variety is 
possible. It is the variety from which the 
best sage tea is made. 

Thyme is one of the most satisfactory 
and all-round useful herbs for almost any 
kind of garden. Planted as a rotation crop 
every two years with bush beans or peas, 
its soil needs no other fertilizer. The fra- 
grance is so closely akin to its flavor that 
the nose might be the guide as to how much 
to add to the “‘soup bag’”’ mixture. Blended 
with savory and marjoram a pinch 
of it in egg cookery is reminiscent 
of mace. The narrow-leaved French 
variety of garden thyme, which 
sometimes appears among the seed- 
lings from a packet of seed, has even 
a gentler flavor and spices such bland 
vegetables as creamed potatoes and 
Jerusalem artichokes. 


Sweet marjoram, Summer savory, and 
the basils are the “‘hot’’ spicy herbs, the 
use of which, fresh or dried, will supply 
that peppery piquancy needed in cooking. 
Combined with costmary, Winter savory 
made the famous and digestible herb pep- 
per composed and sold by the Shakers in 
the last century. 


Tender Herbs 


All three are tender annuals which are 
at their pungent best in warm sunny spots 
of the vegetable garden, alternating with 
the carrot rows or low peas and bush limas. 
The housewife will gather a few tips of 
savory to cook with or to garnish the 
boiled beans and some of sweet marjoram 
for the new peas. 

Sweet basil, Ocimum basilicum, also has 
a purple-leaved variety O. basilicum 
purpureum and also a large-leaved green 
variety O. basilicum crispa. Bush basil, 
O. minimum, has small yellow green leaves 
and also includes a charming purple form 
called O. minimum purpureum. 

The potency of the different species and 
Varieties gives opportunity for much argu- 
ment among cooks, but all of them are 
absolutely indispensable in tomato cook- 
ery. They taste and smell like cloves, some- 
thing which careful blending with other 
herbs can accentuate. A dash of sweet basil 
in a can of mock turtle soup, though home 
made it probably will be from now on, is 
indefinably good. 

June is the time to make basil vinegar, 
when the herb is at the height of lush 
growth and pungency. While these herb 
vinegars are perhaps not a vitally impor- 
tant part of our food preservation pro- 
gram, they, at least, contribute Zest to the 
vitamin-filled salad and replace to some 
extent imported spice aromatics. 


Dill for Pickles 


The herb dill is an annual with its own 
characteristic flavor. The fresh green leaves 
and seed have a curious sweet bitterness 
comparable to no foreign spice, but which 
have been famed for the flavor they give to 
cucumber in pickle brine, salads, and to 
fish cookery. If the young stems and leaves 
are packed down between layers-of salt in 
a crock they remain green and flavorsome 
throughout the Winter. 

Parsley, chives and burnet, as low, leafy, 
succulent perennials are at their useful best 
in some more shaded part of the vegetable 
garden, although they make serviceable 
edgings anywhere. Also, while tolerant of 
almost any soil condition, barring acidity, 
they need rich, well-manured loam. Flower 
stems must be kept cut if their use is to be 
other than decorative. Parsley is a biennial; 
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chives and burnet are perennials. All three 
are useful garnish herbs aside from their 
entirely different flavors. 

Chives furnish the piquancy of onions 
to salads. The liliaceous leaves are best used 
when green. Dried, they taste like hay, and 
the same is true of burnet, which gives a 
cucumber aroma and savor to a vegetable 
or green salad. 

Curiously when these three herbs are 
used in combination, each brings out the 
flavor of the other. For instance when 
freshly chopped chives are sprinkled over 
the steaming white of a hot baked potato, 
into which parsley butter has been lightly 
folded, the effect is stimulating to a jaded 
appetite. 

Parsley, once in its botanical history 
was classed as a celery, but the demand for 
horticultural varieties with fancifully 
curled leaves has caused the market grower 
to breed out flavor for garnish. Today, 
however, when the cook is looking for 
extra relish and hunting for piquant sub- 
stitute flavors, the herb gardener should 
grow the old common flat-leaved Petrose- 
linum crispum, with a sharp, stimulating 
savor. P. crispum radicosum has a thick 
root like that of a parsnip but with an 
appetizing pungency quite different from 
that of the leaf. It can be boiled as a pot 
herb or dried and grated like horseradish 


Tarragon, Chervil, Fennel 


Tarragon, chervil and fennel have in 
varying degree, a liquorice or anise taste, 
and no more useful herbs for flavorsome 
salads, vinegars and oils could be given a 
place among the vegetables. Here they are 
thoroughly at home, the biennial chervi! 
with the lettuces; and fennel in good sandy 
loam near low varieties of sweet corn. 
Tarragon, Artemisia dracunculus, is peren 
nial. If a row is started on the edge of an 
asparagus bed it can stay undisturbed for 
three years. 

Chervil, Anthriscus cerefolium, likes to 
seed and reseed itself in the same moist 
shaded bed but in hot mid-Summer 
weather we usually lose its green leaves. 
Keeping some of the flowering stems cut 
is a good plan. 

Fennel, Foeniculum vulgare, should be 
allowed to ripen its seeds, which are more 
often used in cooking than the leaves. They 
combine with thyme and marjoram in fish 
dishes and are used alone in the choice 
homemade cordials. 

Sweet fennel, Faeniculum vulgare dulce. 
has been developed for its fleshy basal 
leaves which make a bulbous pot herb 
which is boiled or served raw. 

With herbs and vegetables we may adapt 
every inch of the home garden soil intelli 
gently, practically, and zsthetically 
to our household economy. That 
we may feed the family more wisely 
with a varied and balanced diet is 
our job today. Also, some know!- 
edge of the aromatic flavors will help 
the depleted spice box. 

—Helen Noyes Webster. 
Lexington, Mass. 
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HE shortage of forced lilies promised 
for this Easter set me wondering as to 
just how that particular plant became 
associated with one of the great days in 
the church year, and when. I knew of the 
long religious association of Lilium candi- 
dum and its portrayal in paintings of the 
Madonna, but how L. longiforum of 
Japan came into Christian observances 
puzzled me. 

Dipping into one or two books on 
flower lore gave me no clue to lilies at 
Easter time. One author, Richard Folkard, 
merely states that ‘‘white broom and white 
flowers of all descriptions are applicable to 
the great festival of Easter, as well as purple 
pasque flowers and golden daffodils.” 

My suspicion that Easter lilies as we 
know them represent a rather modern usage 
was confirmed by an article by T. H. 
Russell in the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’’ which quotes the 
story as told by an older resident of Ber- 
muda, Miss Anna Maria Outerbridge. This 
account, previously published in Louise 
Hutchings’ “‘Bermuda’s Oldest Inhabi- 
tants’ seems to be authentic. 

It seems that some time in the middle 
of the last century an accident forced a 
ship bound from the Orient to England to 
unexpectedly put in to St. George’s, Ber- 
muda, for repairs. On that ship was an 
English missionary who had Japanese lily 
bulbs in his possession. While in Bermuda, 
he shared his bulbs with residents of the 
island, whereupon, it was soon discovered 
that L. longiforum would thrive in the 
Bermudan soil and climate. Years later, 
Mr. Russell continues, large-scale produc- 
tion was started. 

In 1876, W. K. Harris, a Philadelphia 
nurseryman, introduced Bermuda-grown 
lily bulbs to the American florists’ trade. 
Not being overly modest, he renamed 


them after himself, calling them “‘Lilium y 


Harrisi.”’ 

Later, the Japanese took the Easter lily 
bulb business away from Bermuda with 
the result that in recent years the great 
Christian festival of Easter has been 
adorned with flowers grown from bulbs 
of Japanese production, hence the 
present shortage of lilies. It is a 
shortage, however, which means no 
break with ancient tradition for us, 
or comfort to our enemy. Any white 
flowers will do just as well for Easter 
decorations. 


R. C. E. MEYERS of the Penn- 
syivania State College says that 
thubarb will grow in almost any 
fertile soil. Its propagation is so 


barb may be as everlasting as any- 
thing known to man. 


simple, he says, that a strain of rhu- 
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To illustrate this contention he points 
to the Tuckerman rhubarb included among 
his trials. His plants can be traced back 
directly to ancestor plants which thrived 
in Holland during the reign of Philip II 
of Spain, 1556-1598. The story goes like 
this, I believe: 

When the Tuckermans fled from Holland to 
England to escape the wrath of Philip, who 
was incensed over a sermon preached by the 
Rev. Tuckerman, they took portions of the 
plant with them. Later a branch of the family 
decided to join the Pilgrims in America, and so 
this rhubarb found its way across the ocean. 

These people could not stand witch persecu- 
tions and joined Roger Williams’ group in 
Rhode Island. Later some moved to western 
New York and Ohio and took the rhubarb 
along. As the West opened they transferred the 
plant to Ashtabula County, Ohio, and no doubt 
to points farther westward. The plants at the 
experiment station were obtained from John 
Venable, Mentor, Ohio. 

As Dr. Meyer points out, better varie- 
ties of rhubarb are available, but few have 
such a romantic history as the Tuckerman 


rhubarb. 


HAVE always taken pride in my pine 

needle path through the center of my 
garden. It is 60 feet long and five feet wide 
and up to this year it has been easy to cover 
with two inches of pine needles from Cape 
Cod. It is true they had to be renewed at 
least three times a season, for much walk- 
ing quickly breaks up the needles but when 
they decay they make an ideal life-saver 
dressing for my Epige@a repens. The walk 
is also extremely satisfactory for supplying 
resinous perfume on a hot Summer after- 
noon and for a burnt sienna coloring, espe- 
cially after a rain. Mrs. George E. French 
of Wayland, Mass., gave me the idea. 

But, pine needles are becoming more and 
more inaccessible because of the war's re- 
stricting of gasoline and tires. So, I decided 
to begin last Winter, to prepare for my 
next Summer's supply of resinous per- 
fumed needles by collecting old Christmas 
trees and snipping off the fragrant small 
branches in two-inch sprays and piling 
them on my path. These make a cheap 
and easy substitute for pine needles. They 
are green and fragrant now and by Summer 
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they will make a bed of brown needles. 
Best of all, the snipping is a joyous “‘busy- 
work”’ for sunny Winter and early Spring 
days, the first garden blessing that has come 
to me from the wretched war. I shall, be- 
sides, have much pleasure all the year in 
inviting visitors to walk with me on my 
path, better even than a primrose path of 
dalliance, for it is a source of joy to eye, 
ear and nose. 


T SEEMS that there is more truth than 
fiction in some of the old sayings about 
weather signs and plant lore. Some of these 
sayings were mentioned by Professors 
Ralph Causer and Louis C. Jones of the 
New York State College for teachers at a 
recent meeting in Schenectady and I was 
interested to find that there is an adequate 
explanation for phenomena which have 
passed into proverbs. 

Take the old saying, ‘“When there is 
dew on the grass in the morning, it will be 
a fair day."’ The fact was explained that a 
certain amount of water is always found 
in the atmosphere and that dew is merely 
water which has been precipitated out of 
the atmosphere, just as water appears on 
the outside of an ice pitcher on a hot 
Summer day. When the sun goes down, 
the earth becomes cooler and when what 
is called the dew point is reached, then dew 
forms. If the sky is clear, the earth loses 
more heat than if it is cloudy. As a result, 
dew appears and the truth of the old adage 
is made apparent. 

Then there is the time-honored saying, 
‘A ring around the moon means a storm.” 
Well, the phenomenon of the moon-ring 
is caused by water vapor. If there is much 
of this vapor in the atmosphere, the moon- 
light is disposed into a ring-like haze. The 
more water vapor in the atmosphere, the 
larger the ring. So, the ring is, indeed, a 
good indicator that rain is near. 

There also seems to be reason for the 
old saying that rain will come soon when 
the underside of the leaves on trees can be 
seen. The explanation is that if the air 
pressure is low, the air tends to rise and 
this rising air lifts the leaves of the trees, 

revealing the underside. When this 
happens rain may be expected, be- 
cause a low pressure area is usually 
accompanied by rainfall. 

I was interested to find, however, 
that the professors turned thumbs 
down on the old saying that garden- 
ers should plant the vegetables which 
grow under ground when the moon 
is Waning and those that grow above 
the ground when it is waxing. 





Cartoon from “Garden News,” pub- 
lished by the Men’s Garden Club of 


Salem, Ore. 





Rosemary in Window Garden 


EAR EDITOR—If Mary L. Hellings 

(Horticulture, March 1) lived down 
the lane from my house, I would come 
calling with a handful of those pungent 
spikes of rosemary I spoke of in the Febru- 
ary | issue. 

I do not grow my rosemary in a pot. 
Last Fall I transplanted it from the garden 
to the center of a long fairly wide window 
box, the soil of which contains a generous 
supply of lime. 

It is the one herb in my window garden 
that is apparently free from any sort of 
pests and the light green of new growth 
is constantly appearing and branching out 
like a tall, massed array of candelabra. 

I wonder if you know that it is told the 
Virgin Mary spread her linen over a white 
flowered bush of rosemary and that ever 
after the flowers were as blue as her own 
robe. 

Then, too, in the 17th century, rose- 
mary was always tied in a bride’s bouquet 
for lasting happiness. 

I think we all love rosemary and a long 
spray of it often takes the place of the 
traditional card when I go calling on my 
garden loving friends. 

—Elsa Huntley. 
New London, Conn. 


Birdsfoot Violet in Alabama 


EAR EDITOR—Since the habits and 

preferences of Viola pedata have come 
up for discussion in Horticulture at various 
times, I should like to offer a few observa- 
tions on its behavior in this part of Ala- 
bama. Having struggled with indifferent 
success to make it happy in a garden in 
Ohio, I have been astonished at the aban- 
don of its growth here. 

The local common name for it is 
“rooster-head."’ The flowers are often as 
large as the cultivated violets and the large 
colonies are usually found in full sun or 
very light shade on well-drained slopes. I 
have found it in weedy turf with bluets 
and spiderwort and sometimes in bare, 
rocky soil. 

The secret of its beauty and hardihood 
here may be the long nap it takes after 
producing seed. When hot dry weather 
comes it disappears completely and remains 
dormant until late Winter when the leaves 
appear again. This long dormant period 
may be an adjustment peculiar to this 
locality, for in the “Manual of South- 
eastern Flora’ the author mentions Fall 
foliage and frequent Fall blooms. He also 
calls the bicolor V. pedata. I likewise no- 
ticed that he says it grows “‘often in acid 
soil’’ implying that the soil is sometimes 


other than acid. I planted a few in the 
garden where they are watered frequently 
in hot dry weather. Their leaves remain 
green until Winter but the flowers are 
much smaller than the ones in the woods. 


—Elsie N. Hassan. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Hoaxes by Flower Fakers 


EAR EDITOR—Victor Reis’ article 

“Tricks of Flower Fakers’’ in the 
March | issue brings to my mind several 
other humbugs that have been perpetrated 
on flower-growing novices. The most out- 
standing in my own experience was the 
sale of the resurrection plant, Selaginella 
lepidophylla, accompanied by glowing ac- 
counts of the performance of the plant and 
a picture of an expanded specimen with 
numerous flowers growing along its un- 
folded branches. No mention was made of 
the flowers, however, in the accompanying 
literature. It was very amusing to any one 
acquainted with the life cycle of the selagi- 
nella. 

Another hoax, perpetrated on a neigh- 
bor, was in the form of a fine croton plant, 
supposedly a growing, potted specimen, 
which remained in good condition for a 
time but finally died. Examination dis- 
closed that the plant was merely a cutting 
inserted in a ball of sphagnum and this in 
turn covered with soil. No roots had ever 
formed but because of the ability of the 
plant to stand up with the moisture in the 








moss it appeared like a growing specimen. 
I have known of other flowered cuttings 
being inserted in pots and sold as potted 
plants. Needless to say, these things are not 
practiced by the reliable growers. 
—aAlmon N. Rood. 
Phalanx, Ohio. 


Rosary Vine’s Gray Beads 

EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture for 

March 1 I read that Ceropegia woodi 
has ‘‘seed pods’’ appearing as gray beads 
along the vines. Plants of the milkweed 
family do form ‘‘seed pods’’ after the tubu- 
lar flowers bloom. In the rosary vine they 
appear precisely like miniature milkweed 
pods with flat brown seeds attached to long 
silky down. However, the gray beads 
which Portia Gilpin reports forming along 
the stem of her rosary vine, while giving 
the plant its name and producing new 
plants, actually are tubers and not seed 
pods. The latter are infrequently produced, 
at least under the usual houseplant condi- 
tions, and vegetative propagation from 
the tubers is the most practical method for 
starting new plants. 

Another member of the milkweed fam- 
ily which fruits infrequently with us is the 
stapelia, best propagated from cuttings of 
its succulent stems. Two other asclepiads 
on which we should like to see fruit form 
are Hoya carnosa and its miniature rela- 
tive Hoya bella. 

—Blanche Stitt. 
Norwood, Mass. 








greater than one alone could supply. 


were sent for the service club. 


Kinimswick, Mo. 
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Camp Planting in Missouri 


EAR EDITOR—In a recent editorial you told garden club members how 

important it is to send flowers to the boys in the camp hospitals and how 
desirable it would be if the members would supply plantings around the barracks 
of newly built camps. Unless a person has made a trip to one of these new camps, 
he has no idea how barren bare ground and buildings can seem. 

Last Summer I received permission from the commander to send irises and 
narcissi to a camp near here. After sending a few hundred irises, I visited the 
camp to see how they were thriving and was so pleased with the results that I 
sent more each week until 1000 had been shipped. The demand, however, was 


A bushel of the bulbs of the Emperor narcissus were shipped last Fall; then 
everyone interested at the camp wanted to plant bulbs. The men were keenly 
intent on beautifying their company grounds. Later in the Fall, hardy shrubs 


I feel sure that nearly every gardener has some surplus bulbs or shrubs that 
he could spare for our “‘boys.’’ Surely everyone should do his bit to make the 
camps more homelike. It requires morale, as well as guns, to win wars; so let 
us all work together to make our camps more pleasant places to stay. 











—Viola H. Dickman. 
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NEW YORK’S 29th SPRING EXHIBITION — 


ISITORS to New York’s 29th 

\ / International Flower Show, which 

opened at Grand Central Palace on 
March 16, looked through a gardened 
vista to a replica of the entrance to George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon, rising be- 
hind a bricked terrace. Thus did Daybreak 
Nurseries, Westport, Conn., set forth the 
theme of the show, ““These United States’. 

Truly American, too, was Frederick 
Leubuscher’s old mill, with its race ap- 
proaching from a sour soil woodland over- 
shadowed by pines, hemlocks and birches. 
Also, the ledge rock garden erected by 
Zenon Schreiber of Bergenfield, N. J., 
could have been, and probably was, taken 
right from the wild. 

America viewed the future through the 
eyes of Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flower- 
field, N. Y., and saw peonies, tender 
hydrangeas, climbing roses and wisterias 
arranged against glistening white struc- 
tural appointments. America looked back 
at the food and drug plants of the native 
Indians and saw perhaps 250 interesting 
indigenous plants grouped together in a 
single, well-labelled exhibit by the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

A bit of the wild flora—a fragment of 
the New Jersey pine barrens staged by 
the Federated Garden Clubs of that state 
was also accurately labelled. In fact, the 
museum technique of a control board from 
which a specimen of each plant could be 
picked out by lighting a small bulb in the 
plant at the touch of the proper push- 
button was employed. 

In the damp soil bordering a pool be- 
neath the branches of native trees and 
shrubs, Col. Robert Montgomery, Cos 
Cob, Conn. (Thomas Little, supt.), ar- 
ranged a fresh and appealing group of 
hardy primroses. The azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons of a Spring lawn staged* by 
Dauernheim Corp., Wantagh, N. Y., 
flowered beneath large white birches. 

Several gardens developed the idea of a 
lawn-like path leading to a garden shelter. 
Mrs. Payne Whitney, Old Westbury, 
N. Y. (Henning Michelsen, supt.), 
worked out the planting in the flanking 
beds of such a garden with delphiniums 
and peonies. The estate of H. McK. 
Twombley, Madison, N. J. (Robert 
Tyson, supt.), laid out a depressed lawn 
area which was edged with azaleas and 
bulbs planted beneath blooming dog- 
woods. 

Dogwoods and well-forced mountain 
laurel and mixed annual flowers domi- 
nated the same type of exhibit staged by 
Marshall Field, Huntington, N. Y. 
(George Gillies, supt.). Annuals were also 
prominent on either side of the walk in a 
brick-walled garden staged by J. Pierpont 
Morgan (James Kelly, supt.). 
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The theme “These United States” is 
developed in a highly successful manner 
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Colonial house and garden which sounded the keynote of the New York Show. 


Waterlily pool and garden shown by Effingham Pinto at New York’s Exhibition. 





Zenon Schreiber’s exhibit, awarded the medal of the American Rock Garden Society. 
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Spring lawn staged by Dauernheim Corp. at the New York Show. 
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Miss M. L. Constable, Mamaroneck, 
N, Y. (James Stewart, supt.), staged a 
group of the always popular acacias, set 
off by bright flowered clivias and chorize- 
mas. This same pleasing combination of 
acacias and clivias was tellingly used in a 


garden arrangement by S. Z. Mitchell, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. (Alfred Reoch, supt.). 

Among the larger gardens, the combina- 
tion of delphiniums, peonies, columbines 
and other hardy plants staged in border 
arrangement by Turner Brothers, Long 
Branch, N. J., stood out. In their two- 
tiered garden with the levels separated by a 
stone wall, Jackson and Perkins, Newark, 
N. Y., offered something different in rose 
gardens. 

A simple, spacious lawn surrounded by 
azaleas, rhododendrons, dogwoods and 
arborvitzs laid out below a terrace backed 
by yews gave Bobbink & Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., one of the largest gardens in 
the show. Stumpp &% Walter Co., New 
York, N. Y., placed an outdoor fireplace 
in a lawn edged by herbs and lying below 
a raised border planted with tulips and 
pansies. The flower-bordered lawn of 
Peter Henderson and Co., New York, 
N. Y., served as a vista through to a green- 
house filled with amaryllis and other 
blooming plants. 

Effingham Pinto, Plainfield, N. J., 
showed tropical waterlilies in a round pool 
surrounded by a rising stepping-stone path 
of millstone-shaped flagstones. As back 
ground for this pool exhibit, there were 
some hardy plants, but the effect seemed 
to suggest a warm climate garden. Brook 
side Nurseries, Darien, Conn., staged a 
garden containing both natural and home 
garden features worked out in trees, shrubs 
and flowering bulbs. 

The principal feature of the Garden 
Club of America exhibit—in addition t 
the skillful arrangement section — was 
found in a series of utility gardens designed 
for planting in different parts of the United 
States. Another interesting educational fea 
ture was a demonstration of the different 
methods of propagating plants by graft- 
ing, staged by the Brooklyn Botanic Gar 
den. Clarence Lewis, Sloatsburg, N. Y. 
(Stuart Longmuir, gardener) exhibited a 
large group of gold and silver ferns grown 
from spores. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York used a series of thrifty and unthrifty 
tomato plants to demonstrate the effect of 
proper plant nutrients or their lack. 

The orchid displays in New York were 
outstanding this year. Lager & Hurrell 
Summit, N. J., George Baldwin & Co 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., and E. A. Manda 
Inc., West Orange, N. J., being the princi 
pal exhibitors. With the exception of 
Easter lilies and the former tulip borders 
entries in the growers’ competitive classes 
were plentiful and of high quality. 

Famous names in the news were remem 
bered by exhibits of such new plants as the 
Rutherford azalea, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and a sweet pea called Mrs. Douglas 
MacArthur. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S HANDSOMELY STAGED SHOW— 


OOD floor planning and skilful 

staging of exhibits were predomi- 

nant in the 1942 Philadelphia 
Flower Show. The Commercial Museum, 
with all its space on one floor and its over- 
head lighting, provided an admirable set- 
ting for the show. Magnificent exhibits, 
offering interesting contrasts constantly 
drew the spectators to something new and 
different and also placed great emphasis on 
individual exhibits. 

The main entrance opened directly upon 
a brilliant mass of Rutherford azaleas; 
over and beyond this was a high gate 
through which the way led to the Jungle 
Garden of the Brighton Florists, Linwood, 
N. J. Rising from pools of water were 
trees covered with hanging gray moss 
which made a setting for a large variety 
of orchids, bougainvilleas, ferns, foliage 
plants and anthuriums. 

Just beyond was the “American Gar- 
den’’ shown by Vick’s Wild Gardens, Glen 
Moore, Pa., offering a sharp contrast and 
making both more interesting. Appropri- 
ateness of material was characteristic of 
both with the result that the Jungle Garden 
was full of rich growth and color while 
the woodland planting showed much re- 
straint and gave the effect of cool, early 
Spring. 

The ranunculus exhibit by Van Ant- 
werp Lea contained plants which were 
superb in color, size and condition of 
bloom. Azalea enthusiasts, on the other 
hand, had a great opportunity for study in 
the exhibit of Bobbink & Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. Not only were the azaleas 
shown remarkable for their number and 
condition but many unusual and exceed- 
ingly desirable varieties were included. 

Although the rose gardens were fewer 
than usual, they were of a very high order 
and especial emphasis was given to cut 
roses. These are of great interest to the 
public and, to satisfy the demand, the large 
classes of cut roses were staged twice, Mon- 
day and Thursday. 

Last year’s emphasis on vegetables was, 
as might be expected, even more noticeable 
this year. They were introduced in many 
ways but the food problem and its solu- 
tion were most directly dealt with in two 
non-competitive exhibits. The nutrition 
committee of the state council of defense 
staged an admirably clear exhibit of many 
kinds of food showing their especial min- 
eral and vitamin values. 

The School of Horticulture for Women, 
Ambler, Pa., exhibited a 12 by 30-foot 
vegetable garden with 23 kinds of vegeta- 
bles. For quality, uniformity, proper spac- 
ing and general attraction this exhibit was 
of outstanding excellence. The labels were 
easily read and gave in addition to the 
names and varieties such essential details 
as proper dates of planting, expected yield 
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Garden clubs have a prominent 
part in this great exhibition 


HEMROM Reger CESS es: 


The central aisle at the great Spring flower show in Philadelphia. 


A great jungle garden was the central feature of the Philadelphia Show. 


Exhibit of the Countryside Gardeners, showing a bank treated without grass. 
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Hydrangea garden of Robert Craig Company at the Philadelphia Show. 


Exhibit of the Providence Garden Club in Philadelphia, awarded first prize. 


and length of time from sowing to ma- 
turity. Without such information much of 
the educational value would have been lost. 

Each year the flower shows draw an in- 
creasing number of visitors who come to 
learn as much as to admire. They are par- 
ticularly appreciative of the exhibits which 
are clearly and correctly labeled. For all 
their beauty and rareness many unmarked 
exhibits fail to give complete satisfaction. 

The aisle devoted to commercial ex- 
hibits offered a tempting number of tools, 
seeds, machines and books. Exhibits of cut 
flowers such as lilies and gardenias were 
staged in the center of this aisle. Many 
plants were also offered for sale in the 
booths. With the tea-room at one end and 
Burpee’s colorful exhibit of cut sweet peas 
at the other, there was always an attractive 
vista. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
and the Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania held their exhibits in the usual 
location. The schedules had been planned 
with emphasis on economy and practical 
use. Six picnic grounds were shown. 
Highest honors went to the Providence 
Garden Club which received the Gold 
Medal of The Horticultural Society of 
New York. This group made a particu- 
larly interesting combination with the ad- 
joining exhibit of the Pennsylvania Road- 
side Council which was a public picnic 
ground entitled “Roadside Rest.”’ 

The Garden Club of Norristown won 
the blue ribbon with “‘A Section of a Gar- 
den Featuring a Coldframe.”’ A_ well- 
planted frame was shown with a cross sec- 


tion of soil in one corner so exposed that 
the layers of cinders, sand and soil used in 
its construction were clearly seen. 

One class called for a ‘Quick Effect on 
a Limited Budget’ and entailed the plant- 
ing of a back yard of a house occupied 
only from March to October. There was a 
great variety of treatment in this class and 
the first award went to the Huntingdon 
Valley Garden Club for its tasteful ar- 
rangement of plants, all of which could be 
bought at a grocery store or roadside stand. 
The Gold Medal of the Massachusetts 


elorticultural Society was also awarded to 
this exhibit. 

A non-competitive exhibit by the Phila- 
delphia unit of the Herb Society of 


America was admirably carried out with a 
garden, drying-shed, flagged steps and 
small patch of lawn. The plant material 
used was of excellent quality and was re- 
markably uniform as to habit and size of 
plant. 

As usual the table settings and niches 
of artistic arrangements were very popular. 
Cinerarias, ferns, lilies, clematis, hydran- 
geas and gardenias were shown in other 
classes. Only a few tulips were seen but 
those shown were of a high standard. 
Superb specimens of standard heliotropes, 
fuchsias and geraniums were shown as well 
as a particularly well-grown standard plant 
of verbena. 

There was a good begonia collection, 
clearly and correctly labeled. The exhibits 
of the retail florists were of more than usual 
interest and attraction. In these, new flow- 
ers, new combinations and arrangements 
were evident. 

There were rock gardens, foundation 
plantings, backyards, gardens featuring 
pools and a beautifully planted section of 
wall. Here were steps, a small pool and 
plantings on two levels beside that in the 
wall itself. Rare and interesting material 
was used and the whole was colorful but 
not over planted. This beautiful exhibit 
was shown by members of the Philadel- 
phia Branch of the National Association 
of Gardeners. 

Here again contrast was cleverly used, 
for the wall was staged immediately be- 
yond the exhibit of orchids and of potted 
plants where cyclamen, primulas, amaryl- 
lis, hyacinths and iris made a solid mass of 
color. The orchids were shown on either 
side of the aisle and, because they were 
divided, gave even more than the usual 
pleasure. There was a large exhibit of 
potted narcissi which included many new 
Varieties. 






Rose garden set up by Bobbink & Atkins in Philadelphia. 








BETTER SOILS FOR BETTER GARDENS — 


go hand in hand. Whether one calls 

it earth, land, ground or just plain 
‘dirt’ he should consider it first when 
planning the victory garden. Conse- 
quently, the following general guide may 
serve in achieving the goal of a better 
garden. This outlined program, with the 
exception of permanent drainage systems, 
should be carried out yearly on garden soils 
from which vegetables and flowers are 
harvested each year. 

Check Drainage. This is vitally neces- 
sary, if water collects and remains at or 
very near the soil surface for more than 
36 hours. Sickly and yellowish-appearing 
plants may also indicate a need for this. 
Do not assume that clay soils are the only 
ones requiring drainage. The methods to 
use in the order of preference are: 

1. Permanent agricultural tile systems. 

2. Side ditch run-offs. 

3. Raised garden beds. 

4. Near-surface hardpan crusts pene- 

trated and broken. 

Whichever method is used, if drainage 
is mecessary, it is the most worthwhile 
garden investment. 

Test Soil Quality. Take one or more 
representative soil samples from the garden 
area and have them analyzed. This can 
also be done at home with one of the com- 
paratively inexpensive soil test kits on the 
market. Helpful information concerning a 
soil includes: 


1. The type: For example, clay, silt, 

sand or muck loam along with a 

color description. 

The degree of acidity or alkalinity. 

. The quantities of available phos- 
phorous and potash. Nitrogen, the 
third major element required for 
satisfactory plant growth, is usually 
not an important test factor because 
of the constantly varying amount of 
it present in garden soils. 

On the basis of these soil tests specific 
recommendations may be obtained from 
soil specialists, reliable garden books or soil 
bulletins. In most states gardeners can also 
have their soils tested without charge by 
public agencies. 

Correct Unfavorable Soil Reactions. 
Readings of pH 6.0 to 7.0 are most satis- 
factory for the majority of crops grown. 

In general, to raise an unfavorable pH 
treading apply not less than two pounds or 
more than eight pounds of finely-ground 
limestone to each 100 square feet of garden 
area and never more than the latter amount 
at any one time. Lime will improve the 
physical structure of clay soils through a 
flocculating action. This is simply the 
“flocking’’ of fine clay or silt particles 
about lime particles, forming larger parti- 
cles which results in faster water penetra- 


B potas gardens and improved soil 
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Simple methods by which to bring 
about improved growing conditions 


tion and better air circulation. Bonemeal, 
cyanamid, basic slag and nitrate of soda 
also tend to decrease acidity but are not 
used specifically for that purpose. 

In some sections the soil may be alka- 
line and a different treatment will be 
needed. To lower a pH reading, apply five 
pounds of aluminum sulphate over each 
100 square feet of garden area. Peat humus 
and moss, oak leaves, sulphur, ammonium 
sulphate and cotton seed meal also tend to 
increase acidity although not applied for 
that definite purpose. Frequent soil tests 
will indicate whether additional corrective 
measures are necessary. 

Add Organic Matter. This is the most 
important step in a soil improvement pro- 
gram, except in the case of soils with a 
high organic content such as muck and the 
correction of drainage difficulties. 

Apply one- to two-inch layers of ma- 
nure, peat moss, peat humus, decayed 
leaves, disease free garden refuse or a com- 
bination of any of these to the surface. 
Incorporate it thoroughly with the soil by 


plowing or spading. All these are organic 
materials. 

A cubic yard of organic material con- 
tains approximately 21 bushels. A bale 
contains from 15 to 18 bushels of dry 
matter. One bushel will cover 20 square 
feet of garden area a depth of one inch. 
When purchasing humus materials it is 
helpful to request an organic content 
analysis. This should read 85 per cent, or 
better, by volume. 

Whenever possible, keep large unused 
areas covered with a green manure crop 
such as soy beans or clover during the 
growing season and rye in Winter. Such 
crops will help retain soil fertility, main- 
tain or increase its organic content and, 
with the exception of rye, increase the 
quantity of available nitrogen. 

Thorough Soil Preparation. This can 
be done by: 

1. Spading deeply and systematically. 

2. Plowing and, if necessary, using a 

subsoiler to break near-surface hard- 
pan. 
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3. “‘Rototilling’’ areas free of large 
SIN cE 1922 rocks or tree roots. This modern 


method of soil preparation thor- 
oughly incorporates organic mate- 
rials and fertilizers. 

Never work soils, especially clay soils, 
when wet. Fall tillage of clay soils, such 
as rough spading or plowing is an excel- 
lent procedure for improving the physical 
condition. Leached coal ashes sifted to 
approximately a one-half-inch are also 
helpful in improving the tilth and drain- 
age of heavy clay soils. 

Applying Commercial Fertilizers. 
Thoroughly work approximately three to 
five pounds of superphosphate or bone 
meal into each 100 square feet of tilled soil. 
Into the upper surface of this same area stir 
two to three pounds of a complete fer 
tilizer which might be 4-12-4, 4-10-6 or 
4-8-8. 















_A-Mows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 


ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 


Removing Snow... 
You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor .. . Then, I a ae ve ee 
change Power Attachments ac- jf has been making country homes truly “Homes 


cording to the job. With the [we vi in the Country.” : 
7 my| “Solving see Up. seaidediaalite ia The first figure given in each analysis in 
ie Sie. am. ons memes dicates the per cent of available nitrogen; 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA the second, the per cent of available phos- 
phorous; and the third, the per cent of 


j a | available potash. The remaining portion 
’ is the carrier necessary for these three major 


major upkeep problem. 





plant foods and possible traces or small 











TRACTOR- MOWER quantities of the eight other elements used. 
—— Constantly observing the growth of the 
crops is an excellent procedure for carry- 
UNUSUAL AND DELIGHTFUL HARDY ing through a common sense program of 
soil fertilization. If, for example, there is 
MATERIAL FOR APRIL PLANTINGS considerable leaf growth at the expense of 
flower and fruit production, the soil is in 
Every garden, no matter how small, is made more attractive by adding a less need of nitrogen and more of phos 
few plants which are very hardy and dependable. Here are a few Season- phorous and potash. Good judgment is 
able Suggestions: Each important in all soil improvement pro 
DAPHNE MEZEREUM ALBUM—Snow white, very early, fragrant ......... $2.00 grams. 
DAPHNE SOMERSET—Charming novelty from England .................. 2.50 A Summer Program. This should in- 
VIBURNUM BURKWOODI—Gardenia-scented Snowball ............. $2.50- 5.00 clude adequate cultivation or mulches such 
CORNUS KOUSA CHINENSIS—Chinese Dogwood, late bloomer ............ 3.00 as peat moss. Growing crops should be fed 
LABURNUM VOSSI—Long racemes. The finest variety, 6 feet .............. 3.00 with side dressings of fertilizers usually 
WISTERIAS—5-6 years, strong. Blue, White and Pink ...................... 2.00 high in nitrogen, as 10-6-4. 
WISTERIAS—Strong standards, White and Purple .................... 7.50-10.00 The above program emphasizes this 
HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS—Blue hardy form, strong ..................... 1.50 fundamental soil improvement principle. 
ALTHEAS—Single pure white, clear blue, pink. Lovely varieties ............ 15 First, correct the physical aspects of the 
CYDONIAS (Japanese Quinces)—Pure white and peach pink, strong .. 1.50- 2.00 garden soil, namely: satisfactory water 
JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM—The hardy yellow jasmine .................... 75 holding capacity, proper soil aération and 
ABELIA GRANDIFLORA—Delightful flowering shrub ................ 1.00- 1.50 increased soil temperatures and then con 
We have many other interesting things in Shrubs, Vines, Roses, sider the chemical or plant nutrient aspects. 
Bulbs, Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants. Catalogues free on request. —Herbert G. Meyer. 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front and Federal Streets, Weymouth, Mass: Cleveland, Ohio. 




















Georgia Reports on Dahlias 
WHY NOT GROW THE MORE BEAUTIFUL LILACS? | [fico er a 


. sail ; : ‘table 
Brand $s Own Root These more beautiful types of Lilacs are very much in favor. — we Circular 132 availab 
through the station at Experiment, Ga. 


Their larger, finer blossoms and remarkable range of color make - = 
FRENCH LI LACS them splendid additions to any garden, and the fact that they These trials were begun in 1935 and in 

are grown on their own roots is your assurance that they are | 1941 over 100 varieties and seedlings were 
are HARDY anywhere perfectly hardy and will remain true to type. We can supply | tested. Of these, two were recommended 


you with vigorous own-root plants, hardy anywhere, all named 


common Lilacs grow varieties, our selection, for as low as 3 for $2.50. We offer 10 for further trial, Mrs. Thomas A. Edison 
of the best in standard varieties, all 2 to 3 feet for $10. Our and an unnamed seedling. Those given the 
Masterpiece Selection includes Henri Martin, Lucie Baltet, Award of Honor are: 














wre lh sey © cnet bong Thirion and Reaumur, 5 of the Vinwell Paragon, an informal decora- 
a ee eee tive variety of pinkish lavender blended 
a o_ ber CHOICE PEONIES from the | | with yellow. 
New Colored Catalog vest of prize-winning stocks. . : : | 
PEO URW LORBAN DWAR? Snow Maiden, a vigorous white formal 
BRAND N ¥ CHERRY with larger fruit and decorative variety. 
smaller pits. Hardy anywhere. Chautauqua Dawn inf 1 decora- 
FARMS INC. FLOWERING CRABS in all q » ee oe 
142 E. Division Street _ ee — os tive to semi-cactus variety in an unusual 
Paribault Minnesota and fruit-bearing ; some double. peach-orange tone. 
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Three Ways to Start'!Dahlias 


gating dahlias. They are by division, 

by cuttings and by seed. Grafting is 
sometimes done but it not practiced much 
in this country. Seedlings do not reproduce 
the characteristics of their parents but the 
uncertainty of what one will get is what is 
so fascinating to most dahlia growers and 
sometimes a valuable new variety is ob- 
tained in this manner. 

The seed may be sown in late March or 
April in hotbeds or in a greenhouse and 
outside in boxes. If the weather is warm 
enough the box method is very simple. 
Get a good clean wooden box four inches 
deep and fill it with a medium soil, wetting 
the latter. When it drys out to the right 
consistency plant the seeds and cover the 
box with glass. Water every day, if the soil 
needs it. When the seediings are one and 
one-half inches tall transplant them into 
three-inch flower pots. 

The most popular method of propaga- 
tion, however, is division of the tubers. 
When one has good healthy stock this is 
the best method. Upon examining the 
clumps it will be seen that the thickened 
roots are attached to the stock and radiate 
from it. 

At the junction of the root and the stock 
is the crown and on this crown are the eyes 
which, when planted, produce the new 
shoots. Therefore, in cutting the clumps 
apart one must be sure that there is an eye 
for each tuber or root. Some clumps have 
more roots than eyes and these surplus 
roots with no eyes can be used for grafting, 
if so desired. 

Since tubers do not form eyes, it is best 
to wait until growth has started before cut- 
ting the clumps. Some growers, however, 
divide the clumps in February or March 
before the buds start to grow, while others 
even divide the clumps in the Fall just after 
digging. When waxing the roots before 
storing, the clumps should be divided im- 
mediately after digging. 

Sometimes, it is necessary to remove the 
clumps from the storage place and put 
them in a warmer and moister location in 
order to make the eyes visible. Examine the 
clumps and get to know them. Remove all 
broken-necked roots and bad roots with a 
good strong knife. Then remove the good 
roots with pieces of crown and eyes 
attached. 

If there are long shoots on the roots at 
planting time, do not tear them off. Cut 
them with a knife close to the crown. Then 
they will sprout again. If they are torn off 
one may injure the crown and tear off other 
eyes as well. 

After dividing, the cut roots should be 
carefully laid away in dry soil or sand and 
kept in a cool moist place until the proper 
time for planting. Never cut too close to 
the eyes. Sometimes a root with good eyes 
will not develop any further if this is done. 
This is called eye injury, and the eye really 
belongs to the tuber, adjoining that on 


[sass are three methods of propa- 
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which it appears. Broken-neck roots are 
usually caused by carelessness on the part 
of the digger. 

Before planting, cut off the last third, as 
it will make a better plant. The old root 
is needed only to sustain the young plant 
until the new shoot has sent out roots of 
its own and, if the old root is too large, the 
new roots seem to take longer to form if 
they form at all. I would rather have a 
good small root, for many times it will 
produce better plants than the coarse large 
root. Many large roots are hollow in the 
center and rot before shoots develop. 

Sometimes one finds roots with many 
eyes and these may be cut into as many 
pieces as there are eyes but this is a delicate 
operation and must be done very carefully. 
Also, it should only be done at planting 
time, as the pieces dry out very rapidly. 

For a more rapid increase of new and 
rare dahlias and for the production of 
blooms for shows, healthy young plants 
are best. This growing of green plants is 
now nearly universal and the work is gen- 
erally carried on in a greenhouse, although 
it can also be done in a limited way in hot- 
beds. There is much to be said in favor of 
green plants, although some growers who 
do not have the facilities for doing this 
work condemn this practice. 

The clumps or divisions are usually 
planted in January or February in sand or 
soil with the eyes or buds at the surface. 
These buds soon grow three or four inches 
long. Then, they should be removed for 
cuttings and placed in a propagation bench. 
They root in two or three weeks with a 
little bottom heat. The cut should be made 
just below a node. 

After rooting, the cuttings should be 
potted up and carried along in pots until 
they are planted out in the field. One can 
get as many as 20 to 40 plants from a 
clump of dahlias. As a rule, the flowers 
produced from these plants are larger and 
better and it is a fact that nearly all the best 
flowers at the big dahlia shows are pro- 
duced from green plants. 

—Cecil T. Morrill. 
Newburyport, Mass. 











Water Ee Mal User 
“SS through holes in tray 
Improved 1942 


SEED STARTER 


24 trays fit into 2 waterproof 101,” flats. 
Scientifically designed for correct seedling 
culture, proper root growth, safe 50 

transplanting. Per set .......... ouc 


And Here’s Something 
NEW! Mica-Gro* 


New sterilized growing medium for vigorous 
seedlings replaces messy “dirt.” Clean, 
feather-light, instantly es up and hoids 
water. Properly treated for seedlings with 
nutrients, vitamins, hormones. 50 

5 Qts., to fill set, with instructions PUC 


5 lbs. $]-35 10 Ibs. $9.50 


SEED STARTER $ 
& 5 Qts. Mica-Gro 


*Trademark (3 for $2.75) aw ey 


BRECK’S 


Seedsmen since 1818 
222 Breck Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 
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GARDENERS’ ALMANAC 


The most complete garden calendar ever 
published. Tells you just what to do in the 
garden each month. Indispensable for all 
gardeners. 


$1.00 postpaid in U. S. 
HORTICULTURE 


Boston, Mass. 














FLOWERING 


of earth. 
Cornus florida (White) : 3 to 4 
4to 5 
Cornus florida rubra: 3 to 4 
4to 5 


WEST NEWBURY 





DOGWOODS 


In both white and pink are among our most charming Spring-flowering 
trees. Our plants are strong and vigorous, the roots burlapped in a ball 


$1.85 each $17.50 per ten 
2.50 “ —_—- * 
ae 3ase* * 
5.00 “ 45.00 “ “ 


and larger sizes up to 10 or 12 feet tall. 
Our supply of Yews in many types and sizes is especially fine this Spring. 
Send for our 1942 price list. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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*ALYSSUM: Violet Queen—a new color of Sweet 
Alyssum. Plant with Snowcloth Alyssum. 
*NASTURTIUM: Golden Gleam—the best of the 

semi-double sweet-scented nasturtiums. 


*FORGET-ME-NOT: Firmament—the light blue goes 
well with “Golden Gleam.” 

*MARIGOLD: Spotlight—a colorful low border. 
Blooms all season. 

*ZINNIA: Pastel Mixture—light, delicate tints. 
Giant flowers. 


*ZINNIGOLD—an unusual Zinnia from old 
Mexico. 


To help gardeners select wisely from the many 
new varieties introduced during the last few 
years, Mandeville & King Co. tested more 
than 400 of them in its own trial gardens. The 
above 6 were found best from a standpoint of 
being truly different, unusually attractive, and 
filling a definite need. You will find these, and 
all other varieties of Mandeville Seeds, on 
display in your community. All are Triple- 
Tested for germination, quality of flowers, and 
completeness of mixtures. Copyrighted packet 
has map telling when to plant, instructions 
how to plant, and pictures to make it easy to 
teli seedlings from weeds. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
1040 University Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 66 Years 


ANDEVILLE 


Adhd 4 ee t-y 7? 


FLOWER SEEDS 








At Stores Eve ty where 


'' WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME " 









For your SPRING 
OFFENSIVE 


You'll find no deadlier weapon 
against insect enemies than Wilson’s 
O.K. Plant Spray. This famous in- 
secticide has double-action killing 
power, destroys pests by contact and 
gassing. Practically every insect 
commonly attacking flowers, shrubs, 
garden crops and trees can be kept 
under control with “O.K.”—yet this 
safe-to-use spray will not spot or 
burn the most delicate growths. Play 
safe and sure—accept no substitute 
for Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray! 


Write Dept. E for Literature 


GrdrewNiilsey, : 











SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 








Pruning Vines in Spring 

OST vines in garden settings are, of 

necessity, somewhat limited as to the 
area over which they may climb. Pruning 
is thus in order, especially for rampant 
kinds, the tops of which are really hardy. 
Those with tender wood are checked in 
size by the Winter cold and thus need little 
in the way of Spring pruning other than 
the removal of dead branches. Such are the 
large-flowered forms of the clematis, which 
often are frozen back severely. If this does 
not happen, pruning should be very slight, 
particularly with those which flower on 
old wood. 

Where freezing back occurs regularly, 
only the kinds which bear flowers on new 
wood should be planted. Really hardy spe- 
cies of the latter habit, such as C. panicu- 
lata or C. tangutica, are much more attrac- 
tive if cut back hard in early Spring. The 
same is true of the silver lace vine. The 
climbing honeysuckles are best restrained 
by pruning back to old stems. 

Vigorous climbing plants, the flowers 
of which are of little significance, are best 
held in check by hard pruning in the 
Spring. Others, which flower on new 
wood, such as the trumpet vine, are also 
benefited by hard pruning when dormant. 
Where fruiting effects are desired, care must 
be taken not to remove flowering wood of 
bittersweet by Spring pruning. 

The long running shoots of wisterias 
can be removed in Spring much after the 
manner of grape pruning. On the whole, 
however, Summer pruning or the pinching 
out of new shoots will prove best for the 
wisteria. As for vines on walls, such as 
Boston ivy, or Virginia creeper, Spring 
pruning is best restricted to the mere re- 
moval of long hanging shoots for neatness 
sake. 


Iris in the Window Garden 


NS is the time to bring in frozen 
clumps of dwarf iris. Plant them in 
odd containers or any kind of flowerpot. 
Place them in a south window and give 
them the same care as any ordinary house 
plant. In several weeks there will be blos- 
soms as beautiful as an orchid and more 
fragrant. 

To flower them indoors in this way, it 
is very essential that the ground be frozen 
before bringing them in or they will not 
bloom. Then, these blooming plants can 
be taken to the sick and shut-ins for Easter 
gifts. 

—NMrs. C. L. Robison. 


Fairmount, N. D. 








GROW SAGE 


Since it is almost impossible to obtain seed we are 
— strong plants which will yield a good crop 
is year. 


COMMON SAGE—5 for $1.00; 25 for $4.50 


HOLT’S MAMMOTH—5 for $1.25; 25 for $5.00 
(Express collect) 


IWustrated catalogue sent on request. 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 
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VICTORY GARDEN! 


There’s a way you can IN- 
SURE an abundant yield of 
fine vegetables! That’s by 
FEEDING a plant food that 
‘eally PROMOTES growth! 
There’s more to gardening 
than putting seeda tn the 
ground. The SOIL must 
be fertilized! 


PLANT DINNER 


is actually a 19-course meal 
for plants! It gives them 
the 11 elements, 2 hormones 
and 5 vitamins they NEED. 
And it gives them in 
LIQUID form, readily ab- 
sorbed and assimilated! 
You’ll find PLANT DIN- 
NER a real and honest 
answer to making cardens 
GRow! 


For 75c . in coin or stamps ‘ 
we'll send you a 6-oz, package of 
PLANT DINNER. Dissolved in 
water it will make 384 pints ef 
solution. Feed it to your heuse 
plants and WATCH thew grew! 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Orderr PLANT DINNER 
today from any dealer or direct. Big 
Economy package $1.75 postpaid. 


William H. Rorer, Ine. 


Jepartmen 


r t P2 
254 S. 4th St., Phila., Pe. 

















A NEW MEADOWRUE 


Thalictrum rochebrunianum 


A tall, vigorous perennial, 5-6 ft., with lavender 
flowers, yellow stamens, blooming in July-August. 
Flowers like the lovely T. dipterocarpum which 
has not proved hardy here. This new variety should 
be valuable for the back of herbaceous borders. 


GRAY & COLE 


2 plants, $1.20 postpaid 
Ward Hill, Mass. 








Tent Pattern 


Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 


Something New in Protected Oultivation! 


> Patent wires and double-thick 
are quickly assembled. 

> Strong, rigid, easily portable. 

» Spring bulbs and flowers bloom 
several weeks earlier. 

» Sow seeds a month earlier! 
Write for Folder 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. 8W 
22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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The only book that both shows 
and tells you how! 


», THE FOOD GARDEN 
: By Laurence and Edna Blair 


For the best results from your “war 84! 
den,” you need this how-to-do-it book. 
This attractive yet practical book on vese- 
tables is different from other gardening 
books. Twenty double-page spreads of 
line drawings with instructions show the 
various steps in the cultivation of each 
crop. The text gives full explanations of 
the drawings and further cultural direc- 
tions. $2.00 


60 Fifth Avenue, The Macmillan Company, New York 


HORTICULTURE 


EN 


r gar- 
book. 
vege- 
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ds of 
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each 
yns of 
direc- 
$2.00 


York 


HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The National Council Meeting 


HE Board of Directors of the National Council of State 

Garden Clubs, Inc., met at Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 
March 17 with every eastern state, from Maine to Florida, repre- 
sented as well as Arkansas, Ohio, Michigan and Iowa. Mrs. 
Joseph Brewer of Michigan, the president, was in the chair. 

The Connecticut Federation has published a valuable ““Hand- 
book of Vegetable Growing,”’ which has been recommended and 
re-published for general distribution by the state authorities. 
Several states have suspended their meetings because of the gaso- 
line shortage and monthly news letters are sent to the clubs in- 
stead. State pilgrimages have also been suspended, but not flower 
growing or flower shows. Maryland suggested the slogan ‘“Vege- 
tables for Victory, but Flowers for Morale.” 

Many states are planting shrubs around camp hospitals and 
this work is recommended to all. State presidents are requested 
to report such work to Mrs. Brewer. 

New Hampshire is experimenting with jellies made from orna- 
mental-berried shrubs, while sage growing is the state project. 
North Carolina is commercializing on its native herbs and study- 
ing them for home use. 

The Vermont governer has urged that cellars be filled with 
food for Winter consumption, as in Colonial days, because of 
transportation difficulties. If coast towns should be evacuated, 
Vermont will be ready to feed evacuees. 

Virginia has several camp sites with ground unsuitable for 
planting and the garden clubs are sending potted plants and 
window boxes to the hospitals at those camps. This state is 
substituting “foot tours’’ to local gardens for its customary pil- 
grimage, the fees of which will go to the local Red Cross. 

Victory gardens and nutrition courses are found in all states 
and canning courses are being planned everywhere. West Vir- 
ginia has bought a stand of virgin hemlock for preservation and 
has removed thousands of roadside signs. 

The bird chairman, Mrs. Layson of Kentucky, reported many 
shore birds killed by oil from torpedoed ships. Shore dwellers 
are asked to report such cases to the Audubon Society, and to 
save the birds, if possible. Members were asked not to buy 
feather-trimmed hats. 

The annual meeting will be held at the Ritz Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, May 11, 12, and 13 and will include a visit to the 
botanical gardens at Swarthmore, Pa. 

Mrs. Taylor of Massachusetts, horticultural chairman, spoke 
briefly and Mrs. Brewer asked all club horticultural chairmen to 
read Mrs. Taylor's articles at club meetings. 

The appointment of Mrs. Frank Ballou Stearns, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as chairman of nominations was confirmed. 

Mrs. Frederick Wallis, Kentucky, chairman of awards, an- 
nounced that each state may apply for two purple ribbons each 
year, to be given to flower shows or exhibits, judged worthy by 
state committees. The state yearbook award has been discon- 
tinued because many states have discontinued their yearbooks. 
A new award for the preservation of rare plant material was 
announced. 

The new “Handbook of Flower Show Judging’ by Mrs. 
Jerome Coombs and Mrs. William Crocker is ready for print- 
ing. Club presidents are asked to send advance orders to the 
New York office at Hotel Roosevelt. 


Centenary Gold Medal 


T THE annual Spring luncheon of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, March 18, the Centenary Medal, the high- 
est honor at the bestowal of the Society, was awarded to its 
president, Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout. The medal was given to 
Mr. Stout for his service as vice-president for a period of 10 years 
and as president for 12 years. During this time Mr. Stout pro- 
moted the welfare of the society by devising the budget system; 
by inaugurating the system of standing committees and by 
increasing the number of members. 
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The New Rose “’ MEDA” 


A Gorgeous 
Mammoth-Flowered 
Shrimp-Pink 
Climber 


NOTHER new Horvath 

climber having artisti- 
cally formed, shrimp-pink 
blooms, borne on sturdy 12- 
inch stems, singly and in 
clusters. 
Blooms measure 3 to 4 
inches across. 


Fragrance is luscious, al- 
most spicy, and very intense. 
Blooms stand an unbeliev- 
able amount of wind and 
weather beating, and hold 
color. Practically immune to 
black spot, mildew and 
other rose maladies. 
Height 10 to 12 feet. Sturdy 
canes requiring but little 
support. A magnificent 
climber in every way. 
Horvath’s latest and best. 
$2 per plant 





A Famous Catalog 
Finer Than Ever 


M ORE new plants, shrubs and 
roses. Many of them exclusive 
with Wayside. 200, true to color 
illustrations. More complete cultural 
directions. Large pages, 198 of them. 
In order to secure this outstandingly 
fine book, it is necessary that you 
enclose with your request 25c in 
coins or stamps to cover postage and 
handling cost of this big book. 


Chief American Agents for Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 





Trade-Mark 
Reg. U.S.A. 


29 Mentor Avenue 


Mentor, Ohio 
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15-18” xx Yew spaced 18” 
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for hedge—photo same day. 


The Upright Japanese Yew makes a splendid hedge 
for medium heights. We can offer three sizes, the 
smallest costs 10c a running hedge foot spaced 18” 
apart the largest 40c a foot, There is about four years 


difference in age. (100) 

4to 6in. transplants ........................ $15.50 
12 to 15 in. twice trans. ........................ 50.00 
15 to 18 in. twice trans. ........................ 60.00 


SEA-SHORE PINE 


Pinus thunbergi stands salt spray itself! Any amount 
of wind and fog, and wil! thrive in very sandy soils if 
given a little top-soil and watering at the start. The 
perfect defense wall for the sea-side garden. 

(25) (250) 
12 to 15 in. transplants ............ .... $5.00 $22.50 


Order direct from this ad., packing free if check 
accompanies order. Catalog sent on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-J Church Street 


New York, N. Y. 














seeds for garden and lawn 
Sold through local dealers 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 
am - aaa = oe; om 


10S ANGEES = MILFORD, COMM, <= MEMPHIS 


Combine beauty with utility 
in your garden — write 
for booklets. 




















DRICONURE is the ideal plant food 
for your lawn and garden. Nature’s 
own products—cow manure, poultry 
manure and peat moss—all carefully 
blended in the correct proportions to 
assure better growth ... better results. 


DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, 
is clean, odorless and easy to use. And, 
what’s more, it will not burn. It is 
absolutely safe—the ideal fertilizer 
for home gardeners, as well as pro- 
fessional growers. 


DRICONURE comes in large 2-bushel 
bags containing sufficient for top dress- 
ing 1000 sq. ft. lawn area, or fertiliz- 
ing 250 sq. ft. garden area. Order 
DRICONURE from your local dealer 
or write today for prices 
and free literature. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON 
165 John St., New York, N. Y. 













NEW DWARF SWEET CORN 
MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET 


Ears Uniform 444” Long, Well Filled 
Packet (1% lb.) $3.00, 2 Packets $5.00 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 West 27th Street 


an 


MALI 


New York 








100% Double 
HYBRID ° 












Five True 
Separate Colors 
Ruggeu, wind-resistant, ‘“‘all-out- 
at-once’’ spikes 4 to 5 ft. tall--white, 
true blue, lavender, rose-mauve, 
deep violet--Plants 60c each. Ali 
5, 1 of each, postpaid for $2.50. 


Modern Perennials 


The year’s greatest number of new 
Perennials, all in color. Write today 
Modern Rose and 


for your J. 
Perennial Catalog. 


181 Rose Lane 
Newark, New York State 








EVERBLOOMING PERENNIALS 


HARDY CARNATION — Crimson King. Very 
attractive. Double, bright red flowers on well 
branched plants 16” to 18” in height. Blooms 
all Summer and Fall. A prize for the low border, 
rock garden and bedding. Fine for cutting. 
HARDY FUCHSIA—Pretty ruby-red pendent 
flowers with purple corolla. Beautiful foliage. 
Very attractive in border and rock garden. 
Blooms freely all Summer and Fall, Will grow 
in sun or shade. Does well in full shade. 
Either of above: grown in 2-inch bands, well 
rooted; sure to bloom this year. 


Each 835c; 3 for $1.00; 10 for $3.00 postpaid 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants 
on request. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 











IRIS — WRITE FOR 


FREE BOOKLET 


Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 
bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 





DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 


Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll never have 
to spray or dust. Field grown. 


Lady Henry Maddocks, pink, 1 ft. ......... $.25 
Lilactime, lilac pink, 1% ft. .............. -25 
Marjorie, bright pink, 1% ft. ............. .25 
EE —=—E are ere -25 
Way meres wene, 2H, kc cccccccsecese -25 


All five, labelled, $1—-Sent express collect 
after April 15 Ask for price list 


W. C. STONE CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
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Portland Men's Spring Show 


HE third annual Spring Flower Show 

of the Portland (Ore.) Men’s Garden 
Club will be held April 19, 20 and 21. 
The exhibition will be held in the Civic 
Auditorium and will be open from 1:00 
to 10:00 p.m. each day. The principal 
feature will be a large waterfall surrounded 
by azaleas. The proceeds will be donated 
to the local servicemen’s center. 


Virginia Narcissus Show 


HE 11th annual Narcissus Show of the 

Garden Club of Virginia will be held 
April 10 and 11, in historic Gadsby’s 
Tavern, Alexandria, Va. Gadsby’s Tav- 
ern, chosen for this year’s exhibition, is 
famous as the tavern frequented by Wash- 
ington and other famous men of that day. 
It has been completely restored. The show 
will be open to the public from 3:00 p.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. the opening day and from 
11:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. the second day. 
Mrs. James Sherier is chairman. 


Santa Barbara’s Garden Tours 


HE regular weekly garden tours in and 

around Santa Barbara, Cal., will not be 
held this year, according to word from 
Miss Pearl Chase, chairman of the garden 
tours. However, special tours for groups of 
20 or more can be arranged. Also, a Vic- 
tory flower show will be held at the Recrea- 
tional Center, April 9 through 12 and 
the La Primavera garden tours will be held 
as usual, April 10 and 11. Miss Chase's 
address is 209 East Canon Perdido, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


New York Herb Conference 


T IS announced that an herb conference 

will be held at the New York Botanical 
Garden, April 7 and 8, open to the public 
without charge. Mrs. Helen M. Fox is the 
chairman. The subjects to be discussed will 
include: The Back Yard Herb Garden: 
Use of Herbs in Cooking; Herbs in Cos- 
metics; China’s Contribution in Medicinal 
Herbs: North American Indian Customs 
with Medicinal Plants; and the Commer- 
cial Production of European Drug Plants 
in America. The speakers will include 
Mrs. Fox; Miss Mala Rubinstein; Mr. 
Christian Wright, perfume chemist; Dr. 
Henry K. Svenson of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden and Dr. N. J. Bonisteel of Ford- 


ham University. 


Pacific Rose Society Show 


HE Pacific Rose Society is sponsoring 

its fourth annual rose and flower ar- 
rangement show to be held April 24, 25 
and 26 at the Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Cal. 
There will be exhibits by amateurs and 
professionals. Roses of all types will be 
displayed, including miniature or Pixie 
roses. There will also be exhibits of new 
roses. 


HORTICULTURE 











( FRUITS FOR DEFENSE | 


Chrysanthemums in Oregon 
N MILD climates where the soil is fer- 


—— 








- — 


Set Out Your Own 


A practical way to conserve. Desserts, 
wines, jelly, preserves easily made from 
your own fresh fruit. Grapes and berries 
listed produce fruit next year. 


All Super 2 Year Stock 
PORTLAND-The early white grape 
CONCORD-—Blue-black—most delicious 
WORDEN-—The early large blue-black 


RASPBERRIES 
CUMBERLAND -—Fine black-cap 
CHIEF—The early red berry 

2 year old transplanted canes—20c each 
$2.00 per dozen—$15.00 per 100 





From 3 to 5 Different Varieties 
of Fruit on a Single Tree 
A highly practical space-saving novelty 
for the small en. 2 year old trees, 
in wooden tubs. Will ordinarily bear 


ery. Ready for delivery middle of April. 
UINT-APPLE— 
ive kinds of apple 
UINT-PEACH— 
ive kinds of peach 

APRIPLUM-PEACH— 

Peach, plum and apricot 

TRI-PEAR—3 kinds of pear 

TRI-CHERRY-—I sweet 

& 2 kinds of sour cherry 


$4 each 


1942 Seed Annual 
Free on Request 






132-128 Church St. Dept.HO N.Y. C. 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 


a 














Fruit Garden ) 


GRAPES 


All 50c each—$5.00 per dozen 


MULTI-KIND FRUIT TREES 


fruit from 2nd to 4th season after deliv- | 





White Plains,N.Y. Englewood,N. J. 


( Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L: I. j 


FOE TO FUNGUS 


@ Here is a spray which helps control 
mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! An 
effective, time-tested treatment against 
fungus on roses, delphinium, grapes, 
cucumbers, etc. For many years a favor- 
ite with rosarians. One pint makes 15 
quarts of spray. Invisible. Easy to apply. 
Buy at garden supply stores. Write for 
free literature. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
102 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y. 
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tile and rainfall ample plant life grows 
easily and luxuriantly and it is sometimes 
a temptation for the gardener to take to 
easy ways, because even slipshod methods 
produce some presentable flowers. In this 
respect chrysanthemums offer a good ex- 
ample. They grow exuberantly here, in 
fact, too much so unless curbed. 

Success depends primarily upon ruth- 
lessness. In other words, one must throw 
out all his old plants each season and start 
new ones, either from his own plants or 
by purchase. This procedure holds for all 
climates and the only gain from mildness 
of climate is that one can grow his own 
new cuttings with less difficulty. 

In late Fall all chrysanthemum plants 
should be cut off a few inches from the 
ground and forgotten for the Winter. In 
Oregon all varieties are hardy and by the 
end of February or early March they have 
sent up quantities of vigorous young 
shoots. At this time cuttings should be 
made for the next season’s flowers. The 
shoots should be about three inches long 
and be planted in flats containing a mixture 
of sand, loam and peat moss of about equal 


‘parts. The young slips root well in about 


two weeks and should be left out-of-doors 
and shaded, if the sun grows too warm, 
but are usually not ready to set out in the 
garden until April. 

In the meantime, the old plants should 
be thrown away and the bed well spaded 
with a liberal amount of bone meal worked 
into the soil. The tops of the young plants 
should be pinched out when they are about 
six or eight inches high. In fact, chrysan- 
themums can be controlled to a remarkable 
degree later on by pinching back the ends 
of the branches. If one wishes, he can pro- 
duce a bushy plant and many flowers for 
garden decoration or by disbudding control 
the size of the flowers. In late Summer the 
plants should be fertilized heavily with 
some kind of manure. 

If these directions are followed one will 
have magnificent chrysanthemums, pro- 
vided he has chosen good varieties. No 














SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 


Postpaid at the following prices: 
Begonias (Tuberous Rooted). Six 
eo Each 30c, Doz. $3.00 
Childanthus Fragrans. Clusters of 
fragrant yellow trumpet-shaped 
flowers ........ Each 15c, Doz. $1.50 
Hyacinthus Candicans. Produces 
spikes 4 to 5 feet tall bearing 
white bell shaped flowers 
Each 15c, Doz. $1.60 
Peruvian Daffodil. Sweet scented 
white blooms .. Each 35c, Doz. $4.00 
Tigridias (Mexican Shell Flower). 
Mixed colors ... Each 15c, Doz. $1.50 
For other varieties, see our catalogue, 
sent free on request. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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A MINIATURE HANGING GARDEN 
consisting of lovely Oxalis with pastel-colored 
blooms and shamrock-like foliage nestling in 
a 6-inch pottery basket. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
6 Oxalis Bulbs—6-in. Basket—. Both 59 
(unglazed pottery) for Cc 
Add 20c for postage, east of Miss. R.; west of 
Miss., shipped parcel post collect. 


Tuberous-Rooted BEGONIAS 
Large, vigorous tubers, direct from the West 
Coast where they attain perfection. May be 
planted outdoors after danger of frost, or 
potted for porch or indoor garden. 
HANGING BASKET TYPE or ROSE-BUD 
TYPE, Assorted Colors, 8 for $1.00, Postpaid 


GLOXINIAS, 5 for $1.00, Postpaid 
Lovely Varieties in Mixed Colors 
Gloxinias like some shade. The richly colored 
bell-shaped flowers rise from velvety foliage. 

Easily grown. 


ISMENE CALATHINA, 6 for $1.00, Ppd. 
(Peruvian Daffodil or Basket Flower) 
Summer-blooming. Flowers borne in pearly 
white clusters resembling Amaryllis. Ideal 

for either house or garden, 
Send full remittance. No C.0.D. orders 
Order today—Safe Arrival Guaranteed 
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GOLDFARD 


b DEPENDABLE SINCE 1889 ax 


160 Eost 57th St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Scarborough in WESTCHESTER 



























. On branched 
lants. A 15e-Pkt. of 
color, all fous for 





VEGETABLE STARTER 


Speed vigorous growth from seed 
and check wilting of transplants by 
using small amount of HY-GRO, 
the 13-26-13 (plus B:) fertilizer, in 
water at planting time. Proved by 
commercial growers. 25c and $1.00 
from your dealer or write. 


HY-GRO, Cranbury, N. J. 


WT 3 Hy-Gro 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 


r—PLANT WIKS——~ 


Ideal for Raising Seedlings 
These spun-glass wicks provide 
semi-automatic watering for 
seed pans, flats, and pots. Capil- 
lary action spreads moisture 
evenly and effectively through- 
out soil. 
Size A—For small containers 
15 ets. a foot 
| Size B—For medium containers 
18 ets. a foot 
Size C—For large containers 
20 ects. a foot 
GET YOUR FREE 1942 
GARDEN BOOK NOW! 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


279 Dreer Building, Phila., Pa. 











{sk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death.to 
Lise af Otel ie) 

Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 











This amazing, potent plant 
stimulant (7-13-26)—clean, 
odorless and easy to use— 
speeds growth, produces 
N superb blooms, indoors or 
2, out. 12 elements, also vita- 

® min B-1 and root hormone. 
Full directions. Postpaid: 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
808 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


USE DOG-O0O-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 





pe mee wder in handy shaker can. 
O MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (3 large 
mf C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 


and we pay postage. 
“Still the best in spite of the rest”’ 


P. W. RHOADES 


P. O. Box 120 South Sudbury, Mass. 


space should be wasted upon indifferent 
ones. On this coast we prefer the California 
catalogues for chrysanthemums, because 
they consider the beauty of the flowers and 
plants above all else. 

Autumn showers sometimes damage the 
blossoms when the latter are at their best. 
If one does not mind an unsightly tent 
effect, this can be prevented but most 
people prefer to take the chance of having 
a few bruised chrysanthemums. 

There are a bewildering number of 
kinds to be had and it is wiser to experi- 
ment to find those which fit one’s needs. 
Among the singles and semi-doubles Jean 
is a beautiful white one. Golden Pheasant 
is a desirable yellow. Among the large- 
flowering ones I am very fond of the clear 
bright yellow one called Friendly Rival. 

The trailing or cascade chrysanthemums 
are equally hardy in this climate and their 
grace and ethereal beauty are shown at 
their best when the plants fall over terraces 
and stone walls. 

As individual young chrysanthemum 
plants cost less than geraniums and little 
more than the most common annual bed- 
ding plants in this part of the country, I 
suggest home gardeners substitute one flat 
of chrysanthemums for its equivalent in 
young annuals this Spring. But, whether 

they live or freeze the following Winter, 
be sure to throw away the old plants. 
—Eliza Parker Anderson. 
Portland, Ore. 


Creeping Mahonia in Colorado 


HIS step-sister of Mahonia aquifolium 
seems to be coming to the front where 
it deserved to be long ago. A cut stem of it 
might easily be mistaken for M. aqui- 
folium, because of its holly-like leaves, 
yellow flowers and blue fruit. One differ- 
ence between the two is that M. repens 
(Berberis repens), the creeping holly- 
grape, is a dwarf. It is rarely more than a 
foot high and spreads by horizontal under- 
ground roots in such a way as to make it a 
first-rate evergreen ground cover in sun or 
shade. Another difference is that while 
M. aquifolium, the Oregon hollygrape, is 
reported to be of doubtful hardiness in 
cold, humid climates, M. repens is appar- 
ently able to ‘‘take it.’’ Both stand sub- 
zero temperatures here in the dry air of 
Colorado and the foliage of both turns a 
warm crimson in our Winter sunshine. 
One day on the western slope of the 
Rockies we found a hillside of this M. 
repens with unusually glossy, leathery 
foliage and got some plants. Digging them 
is about as easy as measuring a yard of 
buttermilk. Consequently, we asked the 
forest ranger who lives nearby, if it would 


It is now time to order Glad bulbs for planting in 
your 1942 Victory Garden. Now, during the bloom- 
ing season is a good time to make your selections 
of Daffodils for this Fall’s planting. Write for your 
copy of my catalogue featuring many of the finest 
recent importations from Britain and Australia. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 
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THE GARDEN BEAUTY 


Strong-growing Clematis in gorgeous shades of 
blue, purple, pale pink, deep crimson, mauve, 


row your own ‘Garden Beauties’, 
collection as a beginning. 
Henryl ee 1942 OFFER 

'e: le ite. 

Ramona. Lavender-blue. “ ‘sO. 
Ville de Lyon. Red. 
Postpaid East of the Mississippi River 

booklet describes these satisfying garden 
flowers. he are shown in actual colors. Ask 
for free copy. 
JAMES I. GEORGE & SON, Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 


yellow. 
using this 








NEW 1942 CATALOG 
of New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 
Wildflowers. 


LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 25c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


IT ZONKA’'S 
CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 


Extra long stems, supported by + 
plants, mark this Mixture which has bee 
gp yt pee gg . Flowers large, 
in shades of red, p bronze, yellow lav- 
ender, blue, black and striped and mottled. 
100 Select Plants $2.75 
250 Select Plants $5.50 
Order Now. We pay See. Plants 
shipped at proper planting time 
Catalogue giving full information about 
Pitzonka’s Giant Pansies mailed on request. 
Booklet of Perennials sent also if requested. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box H Bristol, Penna. 



























HERBS: 


Their Culture and Uses 
By Roseita E. Clarkson 


m 
This years herbs are of increasing impor- ie 
tance. The supply of imported herbs has De 
been cut off, but you can raise your own. 
Now comes just the kind of book that 
gardeners long have wanted. It gives con- 


cise, cultural information on all useful Y 

Yt {7 
herbs used in cooking, in medicine, in wig ao 
household Preparations and in industry. N? “4 






An unusual feature is the long section of oR f Re 

delicious recipes using culinary herbs WW Ly 

which will add variety to many dishes Pe os N 
re 

60 Fifth Avenue, The Macmillan Company, New York 





















Lists about 
250 varieties including 
special offers and gives cultural 
information and helps. We are Rose 
Experts. Our easy growing roses give 
unusual satisfaction. Send today for your 
copy of the Blue Book. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 















Box H MENTOR, OHIO 
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BURN your Rubbish 


IN YOUR BACKYARD 

be: Yard Boy x 
Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden—pa- 
I, rags, garbage, leaves. 

© mess, no sparks. En- 
dorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 
Price—t.o.b., New York 


No. 1—1)2 bu., 
wt. 70 lbs., $27.00 










¥ ae 


6—6 bu., 
wt. 150 Ibs., $58.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE Iron Works 


— Established 1858 — 


72 PARK PLACE Dept.12 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Work 








TOP Quality 
No. 1 OREGON ROSES 
Your Choice of any 
6 for $3.50, 12 for $6.00, postpaid 
Autumn, burnt orange 
Y Christopher Stone, scarlet crimson 
Condessa de Sastago, coppery red 
and yellow , 
Cynthia, rich coppery rose 
Red Hoover, rose red 
Etoile de Holland, velvety crimson 
Golden Rapture, bright yellow 
4 Gruss an Teplitz, velvety scarlet 
Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to 
orange 
Picture, rose pink 
Yellow Talisman, golden yellow 
4 Mrs. Sam McGredy, coppery rose 
| Pink Dawn, glowing rose pink 


YY NNew Hevelingen 


N_E. Glisan St. Portland Oregon = 


be possible to get some seed when the fruit 
matured. His wife answered, saying, ‘‘l 
made 12 quarts of jelly from those berries 
last year’’—-while we rejoice if we find 
enough to yield a few ounces of seed. The 
squirrels and other “‘beasties’’ like the fruit 
so well that it is usually not plentiful. 
The seeds germinate readily. The seed- 


lings and transplants also move easily but 


preserve me from collected plants of it. 


Young transplants appreciate peat moss 


but in the wild this species has an insou- 


ciant disregard of soil conditions. It grows 
on a limestone ridge near here and we have 


found it in the acid leaf mold of scrub oak 
and pines higher up, but with drainage in 
the subsoil, always. 

—Kathleen Marriage. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Finds Two Hollies Hardy 





Tor Luscious, 
nuncnal nich vegetables 


feed 





tender, 


IGORO 


The Complete Plant Food 














BROWNELL ROSES 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 





*Break o’ Day *Pink Princess 

*Lily Pons *Ann Vanderbilt 

*King Boreas *V for Victory 

CLIMBING ROSES 

*Copper Glow Elegance 

*Harvest Glow Golden Climber 
Golden Glow *Brownell Rambler 

*White Gold Apricot Glow 





CREEPING or TRAILING ROSES 


Coral Creeper Frederick S. Peck 
Little Compton Creeper Carpet of Gold 


*Varieties $1.50 or $15 per dozen 
Others $1 each, or $10 per dozen 


Circular Sent Free 


W. D. BROWNELL, Jr. 


Brightridge Greenhouses 
EAST PROVIDENCE, R. L 


S ONE whose hobby is growing rare 
and difficult plants, I feel that I must 


pass along the news of my success in grow- 
ing two rather rare hollies here in southern 
Pennsylvania. /. aquifolium pyramidalis 
and |. pedunculosa have made themselves 
so completely at home in my garden that 
they have never, since they were planted 
six years ago shown any signs of Winter 
injury. 


The first which is a variety of the Eng- 


lish holly has always had the reputation 
of being somewhat hardier than the true 
species. Because of its thick glossy foliage, 
it is much superior to our own native 
holly. It has never berried with me but 
that, of course, depends upon its finding 
a mate. 


I. pedunculosa is a very interesting holly 


of the non-spiny type. Superficially, it 
somewhat resembles a privet but is com- 
pletely evergreen. Its long-stemmed fruits 
should be very interesting, if the necessary 
fertilization were insured. 


These two plants are growing where 


they receive Winter shade but are open to 
the fiercest of northwest blasts and I can 
truthfully say that they have never shown 
any Winter-browning. This cannot be 
said of my evergreen barberries and they 
are rated in Rehder’s 
vated Trees and Shrubs”’ as being hardier 
than the two hollies in question. 


“Manual of Culti 





Franklin A. Diller. 


Lancaster, Pa. 








@ Vigoro-fed vegetables are larger, 
tastier and richer in important min- 
erals. Vigoro, the complete plant food, 
supplies all 11 food elements needed 
from soil. It’s sanitary, economical! 
Product of Swift & Company. 











LIQUIDATION SALE 


Splendid chance to acquire a diversified 
group of well-grown greenhouse plants at 
bargain prices. 

7 Alamanda, 12” tubs. ..$8.00 each $56.00 


16 Anthuriums, 15” tubs.. 8.00 each 128.00 
42 Boston Ferns, 7” pans. .50 each 21.00 


ce 0 en 10.00 
133 Caladiums (Bulbs selected)...... 30.00 
376 Gloxinias (Bulbs selected)....... 75.00 
4 Nectarine Trees in tubs.......... 4.00 
52 Saintpaulia, 4” pots........ Joc eee 
345 Tropical Plants, 3” to 10” pots... .123.75 
5 Cibotium Ferns, 10” tubs........ 10.00 


See them at the Arthur Curtiss James’ 
estate, Newport, R. I., or write to 


WILLIAM M. BARCLAY 
Beacon Hill Newport, R. I. 














Sensationally New 


YELLOW DELPHINIUM 


Ideal for border and cutting. Be the first in 
your neighborhood to learn all about it. 


Free circular, with complete information, cul- 
ture and prices. Write today. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, [Illinois 








Liriope spicata, Chinese stoloniferous peren- 
nial, will quickly pack a space with ribbon 
foliage. Dainty blue flowers, then polished 
black berries that hold all Winter. 
5 for $1.00, 10 for $1.90, 25 for $4.00 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 





THE LILY TURF 

















April 1, 1942 


For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


Ready about March 15th 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 
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__ First Offer, winter-hardy 
Hepes CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS 
Bae (fill in quantity) 
“+ oe ~ “eae Small, rose 


pi 
.--Calendula, chrome 
ellow 







or any I2 for$iO lavita, lemon yellow 


...Goldridge, coppery 
‘old 


- fiarbinger, deep 
rimrose 





First time ever of- 
fered! Twelve selected 
varieties from the fam- 


‘ . J. Costello, yellow 
margin, red-gold 


m center 
ous Mill Road Gardens -.__Primula, primrose 
. . . Strong, healthy ellow 


olar Ice, clear, 
blue-white 
Redbank, bright- 


rooted — wide range of 
form and color. Folder .-.-- 


1G ’ red, yellow center 
on request. Fill in num _...ebert Bryden, dark 
ber wanted of each rnet-r 
plant—clipandsendthis -- = = 
ad with check or money __ S@fijam Longland. 
order today ! ight bronze 


MILL ROAD GARDENS e LAKE-FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Enclosed find $__.- the above 
quantity Chrysant um Plants Dept.HM 
> 


Ee eee eee i ideeniiditien>eaned 
DIE citinccntctrentttigenltecetennensti 
ee - - OD cncccincimmnoein 



























$7 DAYLILIES 

M, YARINAAM 

VL 

Yeon ] DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS 
; v 2 NEW colors, sizes, patterns, 
“SS ) 4 habits and seasons of these hardi- 

est and most dependable perennials. 

Profuse, continuous and unfailing bloom from 

Spring to Fall. List free. 

Parr Nursery Co., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 


FAMOUS DELPHINIUMS 


Giant Pacific Hybrids—One of the largest flowered 
strains in existence. Flowers of immense size 
closely set on tall spikes in a fine array of colors, 
from lightest blue to deep indigo, lavenders and 
pastels. 

1 year plants, sure to bloom this season, 10 for 
only $1.00, postpaid. 

Send for catalog of perennials and rock plants. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 














Choice Delphinium Seedlings 


Seedlings of ten choice named varieties direct from 
Blackmore & Langdon. Eight newest series from 
Vetterle & Reinelt. All cross pollinated seed. Sturdy 
plants grown in sterilized soil out of 8-inch pots. 
Will bloom at least once this year. 25 cents each, 
$2.50 a dozen. Plants shipped from May 10 on. 
Order now. Send for list of varieties. 
RENGERMAN’S GARDEN 
College Highway at State Line, Southwick, Mass. 


GILLETT’SE 

For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 

Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 
Catalogue Free on Request 


GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 











PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog on request. Local delivery only. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 











GLADIOLUS 


The modern gladiolus is the most intriguing flower 
you can grow. The greatest variety of color and 
form make it a must have for any up-to-date 
garden. Send for my 64-page catalog listing the 
cream of the World's best varieties, many of which 
I have introduced. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer Gove Box H Burlington, Vermont 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD ~zy 


13 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


€f> PEAT Moss. .$4.00 bale E> 














100 Ibs. Pulverized Sh Manure ...... $3.25 
100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow PE cin cee 3.25 
Be Os PEE oboe cccecsecavens 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Pertilpeat ............ 2.50 


A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
was ESTABLISHED 1694 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 
















A Very Useful Spray 


HE use of a heavy grade of molasses 

mixed with water and nicotine sul- 
phate has proved very effective in control- 
ling the boxwood leaf miner and may also 
be used with success against other plant 
enemies which often prove very trouble- 
some and difficult to eradicate. One with 
which all gardeners are familiar is the 
extremely small but prolific red spider 
which attacks many subjects both under 
glass and in the open and is one of our 
most persistent pests. 

In greenhouses it is especially damaging 
to carnations and a well-grown bench of 
these may become seriously affected in a 
short time unless prompt measures are 
taken. A stream of clear water applied 
with force is beneficial in bright weather 
but is not always practical during the cold, 
sunless weather of Winter when a con- 
siderable amount of artificial heat must be 
supplied. 

Under these conditions the molasses 
spray will be found a safe and efficient 
remedy but it must also be applied thor- 
oughly to the under sides of the leaves 
and as a fine mist. I have found that it is 
a good remedy with numerous other green- 
house plants which are a prey to red spider. 
A mixture of one quart to four quarts of 
water is effective. 

It is, of course, well known that this 
minute pest is destructive to many hardy 
plants and especially to the smaller conif- 
erous evergreens which are difficult to 
treat effectively with sulphur or other 
dusts. Here again a fine, mist-like spray 
should be employed from a nozzle with a 
45-degree angle which can be thrust inside 
the bush and the whole plant completely 
covered. After sufficient time has elapsed 
for the molasses to have accomplished its 
purpose it can be washed off and a mixture 
of one quart to four quarts of water will 
be found effective. 

—Arthur Thatcher. 
Halls Cove, Me. 


Dusts in the Garden 


HE best time to dust plants is early in 

the morning while dew is on the plants 
and there usually is no wind, from dawn to 
7:00 a.m. eastern standard time. The next 
best time to dust is in the late evening, or 
even during the night with the aid of 
lights, for at this time there usually is little 
wind. During the dusting operation the 
dust should be directed at the various por- 
tions of the plants in the same way a spray 
is applied, as this will ensure depositing 
the dust where it belongs. “‘Drifting’’ dust 
will not always fall where it will do the 
most good. 





a 
—— 


HEUCHERA—Queen of Hearts 


An ideal evergreen edging plant or for the 
rockery, each plant will produce several 18- 
inch spikes with deepest glowing scarlet bells, 
blooms many months. 

Bach 50 cents—12 for $4.50 postpaid 


HOODACRES, Route No. 2, Troutdale, Oregon 
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and Seed 


FREE! Big new 1942 Cacti hand-book 
catalogue, with order for 25c surprise 
seed packet. Cultural directions; shows 
110 plants in color. hundreds of rare 
kinds. 10c for catalogue only. 
R. W. KELLY 

Temple City, Cal. 






Box 235-Z 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 








ATTENTION AMERICAN GARDENERS 
We all know that due to po sea ene increase in 
gardens, many varieties of dy Spring flowering 
bulbs will be limited. Ask NOW for our new 1942 
catalog of “SPRING GARDEN BEAUTIES,” listing 
_e American grown daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 
is, etc. 
APRIL SPECIAL — SCILLA (Blue Bells) 

Ideal for rock gardens or borders; in sun or shade. 
September delivery. White, rose, blue, or mixed 
colors. 30 flowering size bulbs $1.00. 

FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Seven special collections, 
$1.50 to $3. Korean singles, small-flowering dou- 
bles, large-flowering double Koreans, buttons, large 
decorative chrysanthemums, September Jewels. 
New Northland Daisies. Price list on request. 
Benzinger Brothers, Yeoho Rd., Sparks, Md. 





WINTER FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add spar- 
kling beauty to your conservatory. Our pot grown, 
prize-winning varieties bring you new thrills and 
enjoyments. Easy culture in cool greenhouse. Large 
illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box H, 
Crichton, Alabama. 





HOBBY—Large Hardy Garden Chrysanthemums. 
Different varieties and colors. Request variety list. 
Bert R. Smith, 1564 Normal Blvd., Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 





WATER LILIES: Twenty good colors. Water 
plants. Lotus. Instructive list. Howell’s Water 
Garden, Shellman, Georgia. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Koreans, Azaleamums 
Hardy, 1 each, 25 varieties, unlabeled, $1.00 pre- 
paid, John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 





HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, S. CO. 





ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and 
culture. Free illustrated catalog. McClung Bros. 
Rose Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 





LANDSCAPE HEMEROCALLISES — 20 plants, 
several good varieties, $2.00 express collect. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER. Scotch. On private estate, 30 
years’ experience in all branches of horticulture. 
13 years in last position. Married. No children. 
Ses references. Burnett’s, 92 Chambers St., 











WORKING HEAD-GARDENER: American citizen 
with 85 years’ experience in all branches of 
horticulture, eastern states and California. Early 
training in Holland at one of the Dutch horticu!l 
tural schools. Exceptional references. Married, no 
family. Box 110, Prides Crossing, Mass. 





GARDENER, WORKING SUPERINTENDENT 
seeks position. 35 years’ experience in all branches 
of gardening, including greenhouse. 25 years in 
last position. Single. American. Excellent recom 
mendations. William D. Nickerson, 116 Putman St., 
Quincy, Mass. 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT seeks position, 
life experience, married. Nine years last position 
All branches horticulture, agriculture. liable, 
interview, particulars. Kennedy’s, 22 West 27th 
St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 








COUPLE for owner’s new home on farm. Good 
cook and housekeeper. Gardener and good all 
pune man. Drive. Abraham Eller, New Paltz, 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Membership in this Society is not 
confined to Massachusetts. Indeed, it 
is not confined to New England. There 
are many members in the Middle, 
Western and Southern states, the 
Society's total enrollment being more 
than 7000. 

Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where 
they live. Hundreds of books go each 
year by mail to different sections of 
the country. The Society's Library, the 
largest of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worth-while gardening 
book almost as soon as it is published, 
and frequently prints lists of recent 
accessions. 

Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For addi- 
tional information address the Secre- 
tary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





NARCISSUS 
SHOW 


APRIL 27 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


APRIL 28 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


The schedule contains 20 classes 
for private growers, 4 open to 
all, 2 commercial, 8 amateur, 
and | for assistant gardeners. 


Copies will be mailed upon 





request. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





In line with the Victory Garden Pro- 
gram of the Society, members and 


their friends are cordially invited to 
attend 


TWO PRACTICAL LECTURES 


VEGETABLE GROWING 


Miss Anne B. Wertsner 
Field Secretary and Horticulturist 


Tuesday, April 7, 10:30 A.M. 
Tuesday, April 14, 10:30 A.M. 


Auditorium 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Open to the Public 
No Charge 

















AmoucanGuun Bulls 
DAFFODILS e COLCHICUMS 


> TULIPS * LILIES » CROCUS 
IRIS * SCILLAS * MUSCARI 


Write teday for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


ardenvillr Bulb Grower 


R.F.D.6 + BOX SIGH + TACOMA WASHING »TON 














WILD FLOWERS, FERNS 


3 Special Collections, 16 Plants Each 
Rockery—General—Fern 
$3.00 each prepaid 
Free Catalogue 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
James Loder Park, Proprietor Home, Pa. 


PRIMROSES 


P. Sieboldi, charming flowers, delicate foliage, 

very hardy, a garden gem. White, orchid pink, 

and rose. S ‘shautn, one of each color, $1.75 post- 

paid. Many other varieties. Folder on request. 

HERBERT F. CLARKE-MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Route 1, Clackamas, Oregon 


ACIDANTHERA BULBS 


Long attractive in the Summer garden is Aci- 
danthera bicolor, with its blossoms of rich 
cream, splashed with chocolate. Easily grown. 


9 for $1.00, 25 for $2.50 
Illustrated Oatalog, Seeds—Plants—Bulbs 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 














Dept. B 














[_tmportan Coming Events 











April 4-19, Laurel, Miss. Laurel Chemur- 
gic and Garden Trek. 

April 10-11. Alexandria, Va. Eleventh 
Annual Narcissus Show of the Garden 
Club of Alexandria in historic Gadsby’s 
Tavern. 

April 19-21. Portland, Ore. Third An- 
nual Spring Flower Show of the Men’s 
Garden Club of Portland in the Civic 
Auditorium. 

April 21-22. Baltimore, Md. Eighteenth 
Annual Daffodil Show of the Maryland 
Daffodil Society at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. 

April 22-25. Victoria, B. C., Canada. An- 
nual Spring Garden Festival of the Vic- 
toria Horticultural Society. 

Apr. 28-May 3. Oakland, Cal. California 
Spring Garden Show in Lakeside Park. 

May 12-14. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs combined with the Cen- 
tral Atlantic Regional Meeting. 

May 14-17. Lisle, Ill. Garden Show of the 
Garden Clubs of Illinois on the estate of 
the late Joy Morton. 

May 17-24. Holland, Mich. “Tulip Time” 
Annual Tulip Festival. 

May 22-23. Knoxville, Tenn. Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Rose Society. 











BOXWOOD, HOLLY, YEWS 


As SPECIALISTS in these plant gems 
for years we assure you everything 
about them is right, including price. 











SWEET VIOLETS 


Unexcelled Ground-covers for a oe | location, 
and their far-flung fragrance is irresistible. 

5 Semperflorens (bloom continuously) ..$1.75 
5 Rosina (pink flowers) .............. 1.15 








THE VICTORY GARDEN AND ITS USES 


A practical talk telling how to plan the garden, 
the accessories to use, the preparation of the soil, 
& demonstration with seeds and plants. What 
varieties of vegetables and flowers to grow in 
your combination gardens. 
Fees on Application 

ANNIE REA BLANCHARD 
17 Hillside Avenue Melrose, Mass. 
Telephone—Melrose 1056-M 


GIFT COLLECTION 


5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled, 
Prepaid for $2.00 





BLACK OPAL GOLDEN CUP 
BLUE BEAUTY HERITAGE 
EARLY ROSE KASSEL 


MARY ELIZABETH 
Write Dept. H for 1942 Oatalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N.H. 


PRIMULA SIEBOLD! 


Drought resistant and very hardy ; large flowers 
in white and shades of pink and lavender, 
mixed, 12-inch stems. May to July. 

50c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 

1942 Book of Rarities, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


CAMELLIAS 


Our specialty. Write for catalog showing 
these and other ornamentals. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Box 910-B Augusta, Ga. 




















Selected 3 and 4 yr. stock, 
grown from best seed strains, 
carefully packed, shipped to 
you prepaid at proper planting 
time. 25 Riga Seoteh Pine 6” 
to 14”; 25 Colo. Blue Spruce 
2” to 5”; 25 Amer. Arborvitae 
5” to 14” — all 75 trees $3 
Send for complete circular of 








a 5 Double Russian ...............+5++ 1.50 pos! Forest, Xmas Treo and Orue- 
Call or write Collection: 6 of each, postpaid... ||. 4.00 | | pAUSSER ment! Seedlines "and Transplants, ale 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Milton, Dela. HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. FORESTS, special see eT a Xmas Trees”. 
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This Year, OF ALL YEARS .iJSE 
Loma 


An important objective of the Victory Garden Program : 
is the maintenance of the Nation’s morale and spiritual The Quality Plant Food 
vigor. We are told to “Keep our home grounds — our 

lawns and flower gardens, trees and shrubs — neat, 

cared for and attractive.” And most important of all, 

they say, “DON’T WASTE GARDEN MATERIALS, 

TIME AND EFFORT. PLAN INTELLIGENTLY — 

PLANT PROPERLY — CULTIVATE THOROUGHLY 

— FEED WELL. Grow more vegetables if you have 

had successful vegetable gardens before.” 





FOR QUALITY AND ECONOMY = USE LOMA 


This year save money and effort — have more luxurious lawns and 


gardens and more and better vegetables — by using Loma — the 
Quality Plant Food. Quality garden materials always mean economy. 

Loma is a complete and balanced ration, containing all of the 
elements needed for sturdy plant growth. It assures better yields of 
flowers, fruits and vegetables — greener, thicker, more disease-re- 
sistant lawns — healthier, lovelier trees and shrubs. Loma is easy 
to use. Odorless. Free from weed seeds. Economical. A light feeding 
this Spring will show amazing results. Early feeding is desirable. 
BUY NOW! 


At No Advance in Prices DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


eee ax: ee Loma is available at thousands of better Hardware and Seed Stores, 

100 Ib. Bag and wherever quality Garden Supplies are sold. 
If you can’t get Loma from your favorite store, we will have a 
50 lb. Bag nearby dealer deliver it to you, anywhere east of the Mississippi. Send 
us check or money order for $4.00 (100 Ibs.) or $2.50 (50 Ibs.) with 
your name and address (and your dealer’s name.) We'will do the rest. 
This year don’t accept a substitute for Léma quality. BUY EARLY! 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Also manufacturers of 
TURFOOD — The new high organic fertilizer 
for lawns, trees and shrubs. 

LOMA 2-in-1 DUST — The modern insecti- 


cide and fungicide. 


yee 
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